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ARABIC, SYRIAC, and other SEMITIC SUBJECTS, as well 
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Proressor, 123, Portsdown Road, Maida Vale, W. 


CATALOGUES 
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PUBLISHERS and IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
33, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
Daily Importations of all Prominent New Pub‘ications, 
The Catalogues of the Foreign Antiquarians on application. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 


® and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, onthe most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA- 
TIONS and for ALE AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 
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St. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 


and COLLEGE. 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 

FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS and ONE EXHIBITION, respectively 
worth £150, £75, £75, £50, and £20 each, tenable for one year, will be 
competed for in September. 1896—viz., One Senior Open Scholarship of 
the value of £75 will be awarded to the best Candidate (if of sufficient 
merit) in Physics and Chemistry. One Senior Open Scholarship of the 
value of £75 will be awarded to the best candidate (if of sufficient 
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age, and must not have entered to the Medical and Surgical Practice 
of any London medical school. 
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the Scholarship of £150 will be of about the range required for Honours 
in the London University Preliminary Scientific Examination, and 
those for the Preliminary Scientific Exhibition will be of about the 
range of the pass questions in that examination. The Jeaffreson 
Exhibition (value £20, will be competed for at the sametime. The 
subjects of examination are Latin, Mathematics, and any one of the 
three following languages—Greek, French, and Gerinan. 

he Classical subjects are those of the London University Matricu- 
lation Examination of July, 1896. 

The successful Candidates in all these Scholarships will be required 
to enter to the full course at St. Bartholomew's Hospital in the 
October succeeding the Examination. The Examinations for these 
Scholarships will be held on September 23rd, 1896. 

For particulars, application may be made, personally or by letter, to 
the Warpen or tHe Cou.ecr, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, B.C. 


(HE DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE 


NEWCASTLE.UPON-TYNE, 





Parxcipat—Rev. H. P. GURNEY, M.A., D.C.L. 

The College forms part of the University of Durham. and the 
University Degrees in Science and Letters are open to Students of 
both sexes. 

In addition to the Departments of Mathematics and Natural Science, 
complete Courses are provided in Agriculture, Engineering, Naval 
Architecture, Mining, Literature, History, Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages, Fine Art, &c. 

Residential Hostels for Men and for Women Students are attached 
to the College. 

The TWENTY-SIXTH SESSION begins SEPTEMBER 2th. 

Full particulars of the University curricula in Science and Letters 
will be found in the CaLenpar (price 1s.). Prospectus on application 
to the Secretary. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


(THE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The TWENTY-THIRD SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of 
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and the SLXTY-SIXTH SESSION of the SCHOOL of MEDICINE 
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The Classes prepare for the following professions ; Chemistry, Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering, Coal Mining. 
Textile Industries, Dyeing, Leather Manufacture, Agriculture, School 
Teaching, Medicine, and Surgery. 

University Degrees are also conferred in the Faculties of Arts, 
Science. Medicine, and Surgery. 

Lvddon Hall has been established for Students’ Residence, 

Prospectus of any of the above may be had from the Recisr ar, 


OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


The Senate are prepared to APPOINT an ASSISTANT LECTURER 
and DEMONSTRATOR in BOTANY. The stipend will be £150 per 
annum, and the Demonstrator will be expected to enter on his duties 
on the 29th September next. 

Applications, with Testimonials, should be addressed to the 
Reeistrax not later than September 15th, from whom a detailed 
sta ement of the duties, &c., may be obtained. 

8. Cuarrers, Registrar. 
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Sr. EDWARD’S SCILIOOL, near 
WD) OXFORD.—Public School, founded 1262, to provide Education 
for Gentlemen’s Sous in Preparation tor Universities, Army, &c., on 
definite Church principles. Fees: £66 per «nnum (Sons of Clerey- 
men, £60); Day Boys. 21 guineas. Classical and Modern sides. 
—Rev. T. F. Honson, M.A.. Warden. 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


Recent Issues of Permanent Autotype 
Reproductions. 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. 


A completely New Series of the Chief Works in this 
Collection. Each print measures about 18 by 15 inches, 
and is’sold separately, price 12s, 


VELASQUEZ and MURILLO. 
A Selection of the Works of tnese Painters, included 
in the Spanish Exhibition at the New Gallery. The 
same size and price as the above. 


ALBERT DURER. 
A Series of Autotype Facsimiles of the Finest Proofs of 
this Master’s Work in the Department of Prints and 
Drawings, British Museum, ‘The copies are in all 
cases of the exact size of the original copperplates, 


Now Published for the First Time in Autotype. 


WORKS by DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTL 
Sir EDWARD BURNE-JONES, and ALBERT MOORE 
Including the ‘ Blessed Damozel,” ‘* Proserpine,”’ 
“The. Lamp of Memory,” ‘* Venus’s Looking Glass,”’ 
“Wine of Circe,” &c., &c. 


NOW READY. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY'S FINE-ART 
CATALOGUE, of 184 pages, and REVISED ILLUS. 
TRATED SUPPLEMENT, containing 86 Miniature 
Reproductions of Selected Autotypes, price, post-freo, 
One Shilling. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
_ LONDON, W.0. 


MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

ART REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHUTOGRAVURE now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im 
Portant Plates always on view 
Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archwologists, and those engaged in theinvestigation 
and publication of Parochialand Diocesan Records. 

J.C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 


Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

‘or the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs 

Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations’ 

Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, dc.,éc.,ata moderatecost 
Specimens and price list on Application. 

Offices: 14, HENRIETTA.STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 


IMPORTANT.+PRINTING AND PUBLISHING, 


N EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 


&e.— KING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 

and Publishers, 12. Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., 

have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 

illustrated or other Publications, and specially-built Machines for fast 
folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page Journals at one operation. 

Adviceand assistance given tc anyone wishing to commence New 


Jov ls. 
Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 





SBPTEMBER NEXT.--For information apply to the Bursar, 
St. Paul's School, West Kensington. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION for the 
ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE, 
Burlington House, London, W. 





The next ANNUAL MEETING of the ASSOCIATION will be held 
at LIVERPOOL, commencing on WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 


and Publishing Departments conducted. 
Telephone 65121. Telegraph **Africanism London.’ 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 

B LE£,2 =o. BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF perCENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 


y demand. 
remo nor CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 


monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 





President-Elect—Sir JOSEPH LISTER, Bart., D.C.L., LL.D., 
President of the Royal Society. | 

Information about Lodgings and Hotels may be obtained from the 
Loca Secretaries, Liverpool. | 
G. Grirritn, Assistant General Secretary. | 


BRITISH MUSEUM, BLOOMSBURY. | 
EVENING OPENING ON WEEK-DAYS. 


EXHIBITION GALLERIES of the BRITISH MUSEUM, 
Bloomsbury, will again be OPEN to the Public in the EVENING, | 
from & tu 10 o'clock, on and after MONDAY, Avovsr 17th. j 
E. Macxpr Tompson, 
Principal Librarian and Secretary. 
British Museum, 11th August, 1896. 





Contains hairless paper, over which the es slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 


STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold, 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


Fortheencouragement of Thrift the Bank receives Fagitears on 


deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW a rwo comes Fen MONTE. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVK SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particalare, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


ia & SD. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 
AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


NOW READY. 


THE KINGS REVENGE. 


By CLAUDE BRAY. 
In one vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


“The story is strikingly forceful and direct, and shows 
an ability that entitles Mr. Bray to rank high with those 
writers who have made English historical periods the 
groundwork of romance of a more or less fanciful order.” 

Literary World, 


NOW READY. 


OUT OF THE WORKHOUSE. 


By Mrs. HERBERT MARTIN, 
Author of “‘ Britomart,”’ &c. 
In one vol., crown 8yo, 6s, 


“The story is pleasantly written, and is always both 
healthy and interesting.” —Scotsman, 


NOW READY. 


THE YOKE OF FREEDOM. 


By CHARLES JAMES, 
Author of “On Turnham Green,” &c. 
In one vol., crown 8vo, 6s, 


NOW READY. 


GODDESSES THREE. 


By D. HUGH PRYOCE. 
In 2 vols., crown 8yo, 12s. 


NOW READY. 


THE QUICKSANDS of PAC- 


TOLUS. By H. ANNESLEY VACHELL, Author of 
“The Romance of Judge Ketchum,” &c, In one vol., 
crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Mr. Vachell is a powerful delineator of character. He 
has impressed each of his creations with a distinct and 
recognisable personality. Besides this, his story is good, 
his local colouring fresh and vivid, his ethics sound.” 

Guardian, 


NOW READY. 


WISDOM’S FOLLY. By A. V. 


TTON, Author of “Theories,” “ Jonathan Toms,” 
In one vol., crown 8vo, 6s, 

‘ew beginning this novel will lay it down till they turn 

e last page.” —Fali Mali Gazette, 

* Thoroughly well written and entirely interesting.” 

Daily Chronicle, 











NOW READY, 


THE MAN WHO DISAP- 


PEARED. By RIVINGTON PYKE, In one vol., 
crown 8vo, 68, 
_ “ A clever tale of mystery, with a certain grim humour 
in the telling.”"—Saturaay Review, 





THE NEW ISSUE OF THE 
NOVELS OF MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


THE TWENTIETH VOLUME, 


DENE HOLLOW 


(Forty-fifth Thousand), 
I3 NOW READY. 


In red cloth, gold lettered on side, similar to the 
3s. 6d. Edition, 2s, 6d. 
In green cloth, gold lettered on back, but with a plainer 
binding, 2s, 





To be followed at regular intervals by the other 
Stories in the Series. 





RICHARD BentiEy & Son, New Burlingtun Street 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her ty the Queen. 





NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK. 


| JARROLD & SONS’ NEW NOVELS 


NOW READY, crown 8yo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 


BLACK DIAMONDS 


(AurHorisep Epitr1o0n). 


By MAURUS JOKAI, 
| Author of “Eyes like the Sea,’ “Dr. Duminy’s Wife,” 
Auttor of “‘ Esoteric Buddhwm,” “‘ The Occult World,” “* Midst the Wild Carpathians,” “In Love with the 
“ Karma,” dc, | Czarina.” 

| Translated into English by FRANCES A. GERARD, 
Author of “ Some Irish Beauties of the Last Century,” &c. 

This book embodies the teaching accumulated within | With Engraved Portrait of, and Letter to English 
recent years on the hands of Theosophic students in Readers from, Dr. J6xar. 
reference to the progress through Nature of the individual 
human entity. 








THE GROWTH OF THE SOUL: | 
A Sequel to “Esoteric Buddhism’ | 
By A. P. SINNETT, 


Crown 8vo, pp. 454, price 5s. net. 


“It is in a remarkable degree picturesque and has descriptions of 
| certain phases of Hungarian life not to be met with elsewhere. The 
translator appears to have done justice to a work dramatic in inspira. 

tion to the close.”"—Morning Post. 

“*Black Diamonds’ is a remarkable novel. It has all the in- 
evitableness of a great drama, and the author is master at once of the 
pathetic, the grotesque, and the terrible. From beginning to end of the 
story the reader's interest is kept at the keenest pitch, The thrilling 
account of the rescue of an entombed working party and the magnifi- 

| cent description of a mine on fire, and the daring way in which the 
hero masters the flames, stand out in the mind as extraordinarily 
vivid and forceful passages.” — Dundee Advertiser. 

“A powerful imagination pees about the scenes and characters 
which he depicts on his brilliant canvases of Hungarian life. They 
| are true tothe spirit of human nature and of Hungarian character, and 
| they are the products of a vigorous intellect aud of a warm heart. 
The tale is alive with life and with thrilling incident above and 
below ground.”—Scetsman. 


THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 
26, Caartne Cross, Lonpon, 8.W. 





NOW READY, Demy 8vo, 6s, 


THE VEIL LIFTED: 
A New Light on the World’s History. 

By H. MARTYN KENNARD. 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


“The author has various theories, which he supports 
with much argumentative force.” — People, 





DAFFODIL LIBRARY OF SHORTER NOVELS, 
BY AUTHORS OF THE DAY. 
12mo, cloth gilt, 2s. each ; Paper covers, 1s. 6d. each. 
NOW READY, First Edition of 5,000 Copies, 


— Vol. 111—THE KAFFIR CIRCUS 
AND OTHER STORIES. 
By M. DONOVAN. 


Wu. & Geo. LAW. 
| SOUTH AFRICAN STORIES OF TO-DAY. 
COFFE = SUG ,) =, - A. an Re _ ——F La interssting and clever, sincerely written 


London: : 
104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.0. 71 np one ester and atte Rateny Bootle 
WORKS BY DR. ALEX. MACLAREN. 


Mosr Recent, crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s., post free. 


THE BEATITUDES, and other Sermons. 


“Dr. Maclaren’s new volume will be received with special warmth, as containing an excellent exposition of the 
beatitudes. Dr. Maclaren’s work is always full of thought and knowledge and power, intensely evangelical, and un- 
failingly fresh.” —British Weekly. 








Caapman & Hatt, Limited, London, 























Uniform with the above, price 5s. each, post free. 


CHRIST’S “MUSTS,” and other Sermons. 


‘«« Dr, Maclaren is our ideal preacher.”’—Ezpository Times, | ‘ Masterly, beautiful, inspiring.” — Methodist Recorder. 


THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other Sermons. 


“ Distinguished by the finest scholarship and the most exquisite literary finish.””—Christian Leader, 


THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons on the 14th, 15th, and 16th 


Chapters of the Gospel by John, : 
‘‘ Every sermon glows with unction, and shows intense power.” —Methodist Recorder. 


THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other Sermons. 
“They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and beautiful illustrations, the same exquisite use of language, 
and the same direct heart-searching power which we are accustomed to find in all Dr. Maclaren’s works. 


Christian World Pulpit. 
PAUL’S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 
“For more than a quarter of a century he has held almost an unchallenged position as the prince of pulpit orators...... 
The back pews of Dr. Maclaren’s church are in the nooks and corners of the earth,” — Methodist Times, 


THE GOD of the AMEN, and other Sermons. 


“Open the book wherever we may, the temptation to read on and on is very great. The volume is invaluable.” 


Sunday School Chronicle. 





ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Fvrwivat Sr., Loxvox, E.O. 





HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL MANUALS. 


Edited by GEORGE P. GOULD, M.A. 
* Such a series of books is imperatively needed. We strongly urge our ministers and teachers to utilise it to the 


utmost.” — Baptist Magazine. 
Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, paper covers, 1s. 4d.; cloth, 2s. 


I—A N A B A Pp T I S M ° From its Rise at 7riGeICHARD. Ra Miinster, og 
inis i Christ, 1598-1691, 
IL—HANSERD KNOLLYS, A Minister and Witness of Jesus ist, 15 
II1—VAVASOR POWELL, 


By JAMES CULROSS, D.D. 
The Baptist Evangelist of Wales. 
Lonpon ; ALEXAN DER & SHEPHEARD, Fvrnivat Street, E.O, 


By DAVID DAVIES. 
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Tar Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
&c., may be addressed to the PuswisHEr, 
and not to the Error. 


LITERATURE. 


The Philosophy of Belief ; or, Law in Christian 
Theology. By the Duke of Argyll. 
(John Murray.) 

Ix the Preface to this work the Duke of 
Argyll favours us with some autobiographi- 
cal details. Among other circumstances it 
js mentioned that he has never been at 
either school or college, and is often pain- 
fully conscious of the many losses resulting 
from that privation. I may observe that 
his readers, too, are made painfully con- 
scious of them also by the presence in his 
writings of a certain tone which is not that 
of Eton and Oxford, the tone of one who 
has never learned to express his own 
opinions with modesty, or to treat the 
opinions of those who differ from him with 
respect—were it only to the extent of quot- 
ing them with ordinary accuracy. We hear, 
however, that the education which the Duke 
received had its counterbalancing advan- 
tages : 

“My father’s horror of slovenly workmanship 

in mechanics has served me in good stead. I 

have been led to the same horror of it in the 

workmanship of the intellect—in the manage- 
ment of the reason—and especially in the use 

of language ”’ (p. xvi.). 

I felt greatly cheered by this announce- 

ment, which seemed to promise that, if 

I could not anticipate the pleasure of agree- 

ing with the Duke’s philosophical opinions, 

at least I might expect a lesson in the rare 
art of careful composition and of logical 
reasoning, so that the time spent in reading 
this bulky volume would not be altogether 
thrown away. But as the Platonic Socrates 
says, in reference to a greater than the 

Dake of Argyll, “from what a height of 

hope to what a depth of disappointment did 

Ifall!” A few pages brought me to a 

description of the power of mind in nature 

over the physical forces as ‘‘ ubiquitous and 
omnipresent,” a pleonasm of which no good 
writer could be guilty. A few lines further 
on I was pulled up by the information that 





“in the mystery—in our profound ignor- 
ance—of the seat and of the methods of 
hat mind we are put in full possession of 
areal, substantial and stimulating subject 
of inquiry” (p. 22). Waiving the objec- 
on that there can be no mystery about the 
eat of what is everywhere, the grammar of 
us sentence seems to imply that our 
gnorance is the subject of inquiry, while 
ie obvious sense of it is that the seat and 
uethods of the alleged mind are the sub- 
tct—a subject of which, let me observe, 
® are not ‘put in possession” by our 
guerance, but by our curiosity. On 
ue next page a certain conviction of 









the Duke’s makes it ‘‘impossible to think 
or speak of religion, as it is now so common 
to speak of it, as a product of the human 
mind—a structure of imaginative thought 
developed out of an advancing culture.” 
Here, in the first place, there is a palpable 
confusion between a belief or sentiment and 
its object. True or false, religion must be a 
product of the human mind, just as surely 
as a plant is a product of the soil in which 
it springs up; and it would be perfectly 
accurate for the firmest believer in the 
objective reality of the heavenly bodies to 
speak of astronomy as a product of the 
mind ; nor would it be any derogation from 
the dignity of that, or of any other science, 
to call it ‘“‘a structure of imaginative 
thought.” In the second place, it would be 
grossly inaccurate to speak about religion, 
true or false, as “developed out of an 
advancing culture.” Beliefs and sentiments 
are developed out of other beliefs and senti- 
ments, not out of the advancing culture, 
which partly consists in that very develop- 
ment, partly helps and is partly helped by 
it. If the Duke means that the develop- 
ment of religious beliefs is not a part of 
advancing culture, he stands entirely alone 
at the present day. 

But we have not yet done with mind. 
After learning that its beliefs are not its 
products, we are told that, though its “‘in- 
visibility is in ourselves a conspicuous fact,” 
“it has, nevertheless, its own ways of 
shining through the veil of flesh” (p. 25). 
Then we are warned against a ‘‘ confusion 
of ideas which confounds” one conception 
with another. Now, one has not to go far 
for an instance of confusion in this volume. 
For example, when light is said to come 
‘from distances which are inconceivable” 
(p. 49), conception is obviously confounded 
with visual imagination ; for the mathema- 
tician can conceive a hundred billions of 
miles just as easily as he can conceive a 
hundred miles. But the two things are 
not confounded by their own confusion; 
they are confounded by the Duke of Argyll. 
So, also, when he speaks of certain abstract 
conceptivns as “‘ not less absolutely safe and 
true because, beyond a certain point, they 
may be absolutely inscrutable ” (p. 190), he 
is confounding concepts with the realities 
which they partially represent. This habit 
of slovenly writing culminates in such a 
bull as ‘success which always fails” 
(p. 537), and in such bad grammar as 
‘‘ the long series of splendid chapters which 
begins so suddenly at the fortieth, and are 
[ste] almost exclusively devoted to rapturous 
visions,” &c. (p. 286). 

All this does not say much for the value 
of the impression made by the example of 
the late Duke ; and the training of a public 
school could hardly have been less effectual. 
But the thinking of the present Duke is 
even more slovenly than his writing. At 
the very outset he lays down as a first 
principle in the Philosophy of Belief that 
whatever is forms part of Nature. ‘The 
word has no meaning at all except as a 
name for the sum of all existences visible 
and invisible” (p. 3). He then proceeds to 
draw some consequences from this principle. 
Here is one of them. ‘‘ What is true of 
Nature as a whole must be true of our 





own nature as included in that whole” 
(pp. 23, 24). By definition Nature — all 
that is; therefore our own nature = all that 
is; therefore the Duke is everything, and 
so am I, and so is the reader. I really do 
not understand why this conception should 
be spoken of as “‘ repugnant to our pride” 
(¢d.), seeing that it places every little cad (as 
the bagman in the famous story would have 
said) on a level with the Duke, and the 
Duke on a level with his Creator. But if 
it merely means that we all exist, there is 
nothing particularly humiliating about that 
fact either. 

A fresh surprise awaits us on the next 

page. Itis 
‘‘a striking peculiarity of all natural things, 
but especially of animated creatures, that 
they come into being not by processes of 
manufacture, but of development and of 
growth.” 
It would, in my opinion, be much more 
striking if this were not the case, if living 
animals, for instance, were ‘‘ made in Ger- 
many.” But how can that be peculiar 
which is true of everything, for were we 
not told that everything is natural? It 
seems now to be tacitly assumed that some 
things are not natural, but artificial. Why, 
then, should there not be a class composed 
of supernatural things ? 

One who gets into such a muddle over 
his own opinions cannot be expected to show 
much clear-headedness or accuracy in stating 
and criticising the opinions of others. The 
Duke of Argyll charges certain philosophers 
with ‘denying our right to entertain the 
idea of causation,” because they reduce it 
to ‘‘a mere order of sequence’; and he 
proceeds to call the alleged denial ‘‘a con- 
tradiction in terms” (pp. 37,38). But they 
do not deny our right to entertain the idea. 
They only deny that our idea yields on 
analysis anything but ideas of invariable 
sequence. They may be wrong; but there 
is no self-contradiction in their error, if 
error it be. To hold that time has no 
existence outside the mind is called ‘‘ banish- 
ing the idea of time,” and is represented as 
necessarily involving the ‘‘ abandonment of 
the idea of right and wrong (p. 119). All 
this—to borrow one of the Duke’s contro- 
versial epithets—is simply grotesque. But 
another and a harsher word must be 
applied to his criticisms on Mr. Herbert 
Spencer. ‘The result of” that philoso- 
pher’s “ attempt to define life,” in certain 
terms, is stated to be ‘‘an advance from 
homogeneity to heterogeneity ’’(p. 44). On 
first reading this amazing passage I thought 
that it proved nothing worse than sheer 
ignorance ; that the noble author’s numerous 
avocations had left him no time to study 
Mr. Spencer’s writings at first hand. But 
I was mistaken. Mr. Spencer’s real defini- 
tion of life is quoted in full on p. 134— 
giving rise to a suspicion that the earlier 
misrepresentation was intentional and de- 
liberate. And such is the hopeless in- 
capacity of the Duke for understanding 
what he dislikes that he proceeds to upset 
the definition in question by urging that 
“the processes by which an organised body 
goes to dissolution and decay are equally ‘a 
definite combination of heterogeneous changes, 
both simultaneous and successive, in corr 
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spondence with external co-existences and 
x,” 


sequences ’ ” ; 
the reason given being that ‘‘ the falling to 
pieces of one set of chemical combinations 
consists essentially in recombinations, which 
are both simultaneous and successive” 
(p. 135). Where is the correspondence ? 
On the general relation of teleological to 
mechanical conceptions, the Duke has a 
characteristic passage : 
‘Tt is not true that matter, motion, 
and force are more ‘ simple’ words, or symbols 
of thought, than purpose, intention, or design. 
On the contrary, the abstract words matter, 
force, and motion are infinitely more complex 
and more inconceivable to us than the mental 
phenomena of plans, purposes, and designs. 
This can be tested at once by observing the 
extreme difficulty with which the abstract 
properties of matter and its forces, such as 
inertia, energy, gravitation, &c., can be fully 
explained, or can be conceived or grasped, 
even by educated men, and still more by the 
ignorant and the illiterate, while, on the other 
hand, there is no child or savage in the world 
who has any difficulty in conceiving of the 
mental powers by which he forms and executes 
his designs. As to the declaration that matter, 
force, and motion may be conceived of as in 
their ultimate nature as phenomena of mind, 
all that need be said is, that this is a mere 
assertion not only unproved, but condemned 
by the evidence of consciousness. To us there 
is no bridge across the gulf which seems to 
separate mind from matter” (pp. 130, 131). 
The first thing that strikes one here is the 
usual muddle of expression. Does the Duke 
suppose that ‘‘the abstract properties of 
matter’ can, with any expenditure of 
effort, ‘‘be explained by the ignorant and 
illiterate” ? Why, the supposition involves 
a contradiction in terms. Yet the grammar 
of the sentence will allow no other con- 
struction than that he believes such a thing 
to be possible. Again, he must be strangely 
ignorant of mental science if he really thinks 
that children and savages can understand 
“the mental powers by which they form 
their designs ’’—powers which it taxes all 
the resources of the profoundest psycholo- 
gists to explain. In fact, he confounds the 
having a series of mental images with the 
conception of a power by which they are 
arranged in a certain sequence ; and he fails 
to see that the child and the savage are just 
as familiar with the outward experiences 
scientifically interpreted as matter, motion, 
and energy as they are with the inner 
experiences interpreted as constructive asso- 
ciation, or reason, if the latter term be 
preferred. On the other hand, in construct- 
ing a theory of Nature the teleological 
explanation, whether true or false, must 
necessarily be more complicated than the 
mechanical explanation, because it presup- 
poses the conceptions of matter and motion, 
whereas they do not presuppose design. 
Finally, how can consciousness give evidence 
against the theory that matter, &c., are 
ultimately phenomena of mind, if there is no 
bridge between it and them? If there is no 
such bridge, what becomes of the Unity of 
Nature? How does the Duke know that 
‘impressions are made by Nature on the 
unconscious mind” (p. 140)? And what 
becomes of the alleged “‘ gulf” in the face 
of such an assertion as that “in ourselves 
the internal and the external worlds meet, 


and we are the image and embodiment of 
both ” (p. 184)? 

Lucretius furnishes a striking instance of 
one to whom the mechanical conception of 
Nature was entirely intelligible and credible; 
therefore his evidence must be got rid of at 
all hazards. His philosophy is “ entirely 
spiritualistic in its ultimate conceptions” 
(p. 152). The assertion is entirely untrue, 
and is contradicted elsewhere by the Duke 
himself, when he refers to the poet’s ‘‘ gross 
materialism ” (p. 523). Lucretius says that 
all possible combinations are tried by the 
atoms until a stable combination turne up ; 
whereon the Duke observes that “ the philo- 
sopher being conscious that this ‘ trying’ 
cannot be fortuitous or unguided, escapes 
under the plea of Nature’s being endowed 
with some powers utterly unknown to us” 
(p. 160). A reference is given to bk. i. 
779, But the suggested interpretation is 
absolutely mistaken. Criticising the theory 
of Empedocles, that fire, air, water, and 
earth are the ultimate elements, Lucretius 
answers that this cannot be, for were it so 
those substances would continue to exhibit 
their characteristic attributes in all the com- 
binations subsequently formed ; whereas, he 
urges, in order that each particular product 
may exhibit its own proper character, the 
ultimate elements must be destitute of 
sensible qualities—they must have what he 
calls a naturam clandestinam caecamque: in 
short, they must be merely very minute hard 
moving bodies. Were there a doubt on the 
point it would be removed by numberless 
other passages. 

While conceptions which do not belong 
to him are foisted on the great Epicurean, 
the Stoics are stripped of what especially 
belongs to them by the rash assertion that 
they had ‘‘no hold on the conception 
either of definite facts or of definite laws 
as existing and prevailing in the spiritual 
world” (p. 210). As a consolation, how- 
ever, the Duke makes them a present of 
Cicero, who twice figures in his pages as a 
Stoic (pp. 516 and 522). A hold on his- 
torical fact is, indeed, signally wanting 
throughout this volume. Epictetus is men- 
tioned as teaching in the reign of Nero (p. 
378), and his ‘ writings” (he is not known 
to have written anything) as ‘‘ familiar in 
the Apostolic age,” which the Index (a 
terribly scamped piece of work) turns into 
‘* known to the Apostles” (pp. 503 and 548), 
But it is in dealing with the Old Testament— 
a subject on which one would have expected 
him, from his Scotch education, to be strong 
—that the noble theologian blunders most 
copiously. That the suffering Servant of 
the later Isaiah was intended to represent 
the future Messiah is stated as ‘‘ certain” 
(p. 288). The reign of Hezekiah is dated 
750 B.c. (p. 282). “Cyrus was not born 
till 250 years later than the date claimed 
for the whole book of Isaiah” (p. 281). 
‘The date of the Captivity is 588 B.c., and 
of the Return only seventy years later” 
| (p. 282). The divorces ordered by Ezra are 
_described as ‘‘a cruel repudiation of the 
wives and mothers and children with whom 
they [the Jews] had lived in a long exile” 
(p. 303). It is not ‘ now contended” that 
the words in Isaiah lxvi. | ‘ were spoken 
immediately after the return from captivity” 








(p. 289), but that they were spoken long 
after; nor is it true that ‘‘the mere bloody 
sacrifices of the Second Temple are spoken 
of with disgust” in verse 3 of the same 
chapter. The words refer to certain illegiti- 
mate cults. The alleged prophecy in Daniel 
ix., that “ the Messiah is to be ‘ cut off, but 
not for himself’”’ (p. 318) is, as the Duke 
ought to know, a mistranslation, and the 
rendering has been altered in the Revised 
Version. 

The same inaccuracy extends to the his- 
tory of modern science. There is areference 
to the time “when Volta first noticed the 
convulsions of a dead frog’s legs on an iron 
balcony in Bologna” (p. 202). Galvani 
made the observation in question, and it was 
not his first observation of the kind. 

Atrrep W. Benn. 








Memorials, Family and Personal. By Roundell 
Palmer, Earl of Selborne. In 2 vols. 
(Macmillans.) 

Tue first Lord Selborne’s title to fame rests 
mainly on his having carried the Judicature 
Acts, and so effected a great legal revolu- 
tion, consolidating into one court, with one 
mode of procedure, the diverse conflicting 
entities into which the Curia Regis had in 
process of time segregated itself, with dis- 
astrous results to the unfortuaate suitor. 
As Roundell Palmer, he was famous as 
having had the largest practice and earned 
the largest income that any advocate has 
ever enjoyed; and also in the Alabama arbi- 
tration as having received the single biggest 
fee that has ever been paid—and that to 
help to extract the country from a mess into 
which he was shrewdly suspected of having 
himself allowed it to drift. 

But of these achievements, and the circum- 
stances under which they were accomplished, 
the reader will learn but little from the 
two portly volumes of autobiography which 
Lady Sophia Palmer has given to the press. 
They end with the year 1865, when Sir 
Roundell was still Attorney-General ; and, 
though the Alabama incident had taken 
place, the Alabama question had not yet 
developed into the threatening form it 
afterwards took. Yet the account of the 
circumstances under which the Alabama 
was allowed to go free is the most interest- 
ing thing in these pages, and we could wish 
we had been given a little more in the 
same strain. But the book is unfortunately 
not a biography, but an autobiography; 
and the autobiographer is even worse 
than the ordinary biographer in his love 
for the devious paths of genealogy. Lord 
Selborne gives us not only his own life, 
but the lives of his sisters and his cousins 
and his aunts to the third and fourth 
generation—very estimable people, and, no 
doubt, for a family memoir, interesting 
enough, but mere caviare to the general. 
So overladen is the autobiography with 
these extraneous biographies, that Lord 
Selborne himself is almost lost among them. 
Only the most diligent and careful reader 
can discover that the real secret of Lord 
Selborne’s success at the Bar was not his 
having been a brilliant Wykehamist, a still 
more brilliant Oxonian, and the most pious 
of High Churchmen, in days when things 
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were not as now, when everybody who is 
anything is a High Churchmen ; but because 
he had an uncle in the City who obtained 
for him from the solicitors of the Bank of 
England practically the post of junior 
counsel to the Bank and the best City briefs 
at the Chancery Bar, when the Bank was a 
far greater power than it is now. It is 
really, for Lord Selborne’s fame, rather a 
misfortune that he was thus allowed to tell 
his own story without a ruthless exercise of 
the editorial scissors. The thing that most 
interested Lord Selborne in his early 
life was his religious development. But 
there was really nothing very remarkable 
about it. His strong common sense pre- 
vented his carrying the High Churchism— 
which, in common with many other able 
young men of hisday, he had been bitten with 
—into extravagant lengths. He did not go 
running after strange gods, like so many of 
his contemporaries, including his brother 
William. This brother was certainly not 
the least interesting of these dalliers with 
ecclesiastical follies. A fellow of Magdalen, 
like Roundell Palmer himself, he seems to 
have found every church attractive but his 
own, even preferring the Scotch Episcopal 
Church—that pale dissenting remnant—to 
the Church of England. His desperate 
efforts to be admitted into the communion 
of the Greek Church, which did not 
want him, and finally refused to admit 
him unless he would anathematise his 
native Church, are decidedly entertaining, 
especially as he finally betook himself 
to the commonplace fold of the “ Roman 
obedience.” But it is rather melancholy to 
reflect that so much intellect, industry, and 
passion should have been expended with 
such meagre results, and on such very minor 
matters. One of the great excitements seems 
to have been when William Palmer, as a 
deacon, insisted on wearing his stole over his 
left shoulder in true medieval fashion—a 
point which seems of even less moment than 
that whether a preacher should wear a black 
gown or a white surplice. One sympathises 
with the contemporary who wrote: 


‘* For me, I neither know nor care 
Whether a parson ought to wear 
A black dress or a white dress ; 
Filled with a trouble of my own, 
A wife, who preaches in her gown, 
And lectures in her nightdress ; ’’ 


and in a later day with the wit whom even 
Lord Selborne reports with some apprecia- 
tion as having summed up Lord Westbury’s 
judgment in the Essays and Reviews case 
as having ‘‘dismissed eternal punishment 
with costs” —the common version, by-the- 
way, has a shorter and more picturesque 
monosyllable in place of “ eternal punish- 
ment.” Yet, so strangely does the world 
work, there is little doubt that this same 
judgment, coupled with the speech in which 
its author afterwards defended it in the 
House of Lords against episcopal assaults, 
led to Lord Westbury being hounded out 
of the Chancellorship, for an unfortunate 
piece of nepotism which some modern 
Chancellors would think nothing of. Mean- 
while, one of the authors of the attacked 
book has become an official pillar of the 
Church and party that was supposed to be 


The strange whirligigs of politics are 
amply illustrated even in the career of so 
sober-minded and mildly political a lawyer 
as Lord Selborne. A thorough-going Con- 
servative, and, so far as he was ever in 
extremes, a reactionary in religion and 
politics, he yet found himself Solicitor- 
General to a cabinet in which Westbury, as 
Lord Chancellor, upheld Bishop COolenso, 
and Mr. Gladstone, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, threatened the House of Lords. 

As Solicitor-General he had to advise the 
Government about the seizureof the Alabama: 
and the most generally interesting part 
of the whole two volumes is his account of 
this case. The law officers had no diffi- 
culty in advising that the Alabama should 
be seized ; but when that advice was received 
by the Government she had already slipped 
away. On July 23, 1862, Lord Russell sent 
the case for the law officers’ opinion. On 
the 29th the opinion was delivered ; but the 
Alabama left Liverpool on the 28th. These 
five days’ delay cost us nearly a million a 
day. Nor is the explanation of the delay 
satisfactory. It appears that, besides the 
Attorney and Solicitor-General, the opinion 
of the Queen’s Advocate had to be asked ; 
and he—through a belated tradition, it may 
be supposed, of the superiority of ecclesi- 
astical to common law—took precedence of 
the other two. The then Queen’s Advocate 
was Sir John Harding, who on or about 
July 23 went mad. The Foreign Office, 
not knowing this, sent the papers to his 
chambers on the 23rd. There they stayed for 
an unaccounted-for number of days. Sir 
Roundell Palmer says he never heard of 
them till the 28th. Why he had not heard 
of them, or why the Foreign Office, getting 
no answer on a matter notoriously urgent, 
had not begun to press for an answer, is 
not explained. It is surely a strange thing 
that people constantly meeting each other 
in the House of Commons, like the law 
officers and the members of the cabinet, 
should never have said a word on one side 
or the other. But delirant reges, plectuntur 
Achivi. While the lawyers are going mad, 
and the statesmen going to sleep, the nation 
has to pay for it. , 

Arruor F, Leacn. 








The Hastings Chess 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


In compiling this record of the Hastings 
Chess Tournament, the editor may be 
pardoned, as a local man, for claiming for it 
the most successful place in the annals of 
chess. With a full acknowledgment of the 
great success that attended it, and giving 
every credit to the provincial club whose 
efforts attained such success, it is, of course, 
self-evident that in the value of the prizes 
it fell far below the London Tournament of 
1883, while it certainly failed to produce 
aby superiority in skill to the games played 
on the former occasion. In 1883, in London, 
Zukertort and Steinitz carried all before 
them; and the twenty-two consecutive 
victories of the former, without one defeat, 
complete not only the most brilliant success 
ever attained in tournament play, but also 
supply specimens of skill that have never | 


Tournament, 1895. 





endangered by it. 


been, and probably never will be, surpassed. | 


Steinitz on that occasion fell slightly below 
his highest level, while he has since re- 
peatedly shown himself to be the greatest 
master of match play the world has seen, 
having only once suffered defeat in a match, 
at the hands of Lasker, who, with youth on 
his side, finally defeated the old champion 
in 1894. Dr. Tarrasch is the only other 
great player who has risen above the 
horizon since 1883 : his chief successes were 
in tournaments, but he played a draw 
match with the Russian champion Tchigorin, 
in 1893. 

As all these fine players entered at 
Hastings, it -was anticipated, before play 
commenced, that they would carry off the 
four leading prizes. 

As a fact they were all beaten by Pilsbury, 
a young American player, previously quite 
unknown to fame, who might to some 
extent be set down as a pupil of Steinitz. 
This young man, only twenty-two years old 
at the time, made a remarkable debit at 
Hastings, and throughout the tournament 
was battling in the front rank with Tchigorin 
and Lasker. Slightly assisted by some good — 
fortune at the close, Pilsbury won the first 
prize, scoring half a game more than 
Tchigorin, who was second, and one game 
more than Lasker, third, while Tarrasch and 
Steinitz followed close, the winners of the 
fourth and fifth prizes. Until the last day 
but one, Tchigorin led throughout, and his 
defeat by Janowski on that day is one of the 
most remarkable instances of chess blindness 
by a great master on record. Zukertort’s 
breakdowns in the London Tournament 
were after victory was assured; but when 
Tchigorin had the first prize apparently in 
his grasp, he played in a manner to be ex- 
pected from a rook player, but astounding 
in a master. It must be remembered that, 
but for this extraordinary catastrophe, the 
first prize at Hastings would have fallen to 
the winner of the fourth prize in the 
London Tournament, and this fact anni- 
hilates the futile claim for superiority of 
skill put forward. Steinitzand Blackburne, 
who were second and third in London, 
have certainly fallen somewhat below their 
strength in 1883, age being a natural ex- 
planation for their slight deterioration, while 
Tchigorin is still in his chess prime, and 
both Pilsbury and Lasker have the immense 
advantage of youth. ; 

Towards the close of last year, the leading 
players at Hastings, with the exception of 
Tarrasch, met again to try conclusions in 
St. Petersburgh, when—I write from memory 
and without the record before me—Lasker 
came out first, while Steinitz was again last, 
and Tchigorin, I believe, second. There 
was a very curious result of the games, as 
matches, between Lasker, Pilsbury, and 
Steinitz. Lasker beat Steinitz decisively, 
as he had done previously in their single 
match, Steinitz won equally decisively from 
Pilsbury, while the latter beat Lasker. It 
looks as if the personal equation had much 
to do with this. Against their old con- 
querors Steinitz and Pilsbury were unable 
to exert their full strength, impeded by the 
sentiment of old time disaster. While I am 





writing, all these players are again con- 
tending in an international tourney at 
Nuremberg. It is, perhaps, rash to pro- 
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phesy the result, but it looks as if the latest 
champion, Lasker, would again secure the 
first place; neither Pilsbury nor Tchigorin 
are maintaining their previous form, though 
I think that they, together with Tarrasch 
and Steinitz, will be among the prize 
winners, if not at the top of the list, as one 
would anticipate they ought to be. In fact, 
Janowski, who killed Tchigorin at Hastings, 
a brilliant but not hitherto considered to be 
a sound player, appears to be running close 
for the highest honours. 

Mr. Cheshire, the editor of the Hastings 
games, has introduced two novelties. In 
the first place, the games are recorded 
chronologically, with an idea of keeping up 
the excitement that arose during a struggle 
maintained with striking closeness to the 
very end of the tournament. I cannot 
approve of this arrangement: it throws 
needless difficulty in the way of finding the 
games played by any competitor, which 
have to be hunted for throughout the book, 
and, except for the possibility it creates for 
the introduction of hysterical remarks, it 
has no counter-balancing advantages. The 
other novelty appears to me equally 
objectionable. As in the London Tourna- 
ment, the games are annotated by the 
masters; but, by a topsy-turvy whim, no 
master was allowed to annotate his own 
games, I have no doubt that one of the 
chief attractions to the Book of the London 
Tournament was the fact that the games 
of Zukertort and Steinitz were accompanied 
with the most careful analytical notes by 
the masters themselves. In the Hastings 
Book it appears to have been left to chance 
in what way the leading players should 
criticise each other’s games; and the result 
has not been happy, and is sometimes 
comical. I have carefully played through 
all the games in the book, with the notes, 
and have no hesitation in stating that in 
this department Tarrasch takes an easy 
first. His annotations are careful, honest, 
and, in some cases, of the highest quality. 
His notes on a game won by Blackburne 
from Lasker are of such high analytical 
excellence as to recall the splendid work 
that my poor friend Zukertort used to 
exhibit in this branch of his labours. The 
notes by Lasker and Pilsbury are concise 
and useful. Gunsberg is an experienced 
workman, and Steinitz does not spare 
labour over the few games he has takon 
in hand. Of the work of the other anno- 
tatora perhaps the less said the better. 
The twaddle and chit-chat indulged in by 
too many ought not to form the staple of 
notes on chess games. 

In justice to the publishers, it must be 
stated that the getting up of the book is 
worthy of all praise, and the printing seems 
to be remar‘ably free from errors of tho 

ress, so difficult to avoid in chess work. 

he volume is adorned with twenty-two 
excellent portraits of the masters who took 
part in the Tournament. 
James Innes Mtvcury. 
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TWO EARLY SPANISH PLAYS. 


‘¢ PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PennsytvantA.”—Vol. V. Za Isla Barbara 
and La Guarda Cuidadosa. Two Comedies 
by Miguel Sanchez (el divino). Edited 
by Hugo A. Rennert. (Boston: Ginn; 
London: Edward Arnold.) 


A MOVEMENT is now taking place in the 
study of the Spanish drama similar to that 
which has occurred in the study of the 
Elizabethan drama in England. Half a 
century ago, if a man knew his Shakspere, 
had read a little of Ben Jonson, of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, had heard the names of Greene 
and Marlowe and Webster, he was supposed 
to know all that was worth knowing of the 
drama of that period, and could speak with 
confidence of its history. So in Spain, if 
one had read a play or two of Lope de 
Rueda, of Cervantes, and were acquainted 
with Lope de Vega, with Alarcon, and with 
Calderon, all the rest might be neglected. 
But the case is far otherwise now. These 
great poets did not spring up suddenly 
without some predecessors, nor did they 
reign in solitary glory, as we were apt to 
imagine. They are not isolated peaks rising 
abruptly from some ocean, or an almost 
level plain: they are only the highest 
summits of a mountain group or chain, 
many peaks of which are but a little inferior 
to the few which every one knows by name. 

Dr. Hugo A. Rennert, Professor of 
Romanic languages and literature in the 
University of Pennsylvania, here presents 
us with two comedies of Miguel Sanchez, 
called by his contemporaries ‘el divino.” 
The first “ La Isla Barbara” is given from 
an unique copy, and from two MSS.; the 
second, ‘‘ La Guarda Cuidadosa,” is printed 
from one of the many selections of Comedias 
put forth in the seventeenth century, and 
from one out of three existing MSS. The 
writer is praised most highly by Cervantes 
both in the Quijote and in the Parnaso, and 
more than once by Lope de Vega, and by 
others. A ballad, ‘‘Oid, seiior don Gaiferos,” 
has a place in the Romancero, and a Cancion, 
‘* A Jesus crucifijado”’ ‘‘ Innocente cordero ” 
stands high in the religious poetry of Spain. 
These two short pieces and the comedies 
here printed are all that is left to enable 
us to answer the question why men called 
Miguel Sanchez ‘‘ the divine.” 

Of the plays “La Guarda Cuidadosa” 
is far the better. ‘‘ La Isla Birbara”’ is in 
great part the merest melodrama. The 
characters are all alike: there is no distinction 
between Spaniards and barbarians. The 
points of loyalty and of conventional honour 
are carried to the extreme of Spanish 
extravagance; but singularly, here, as in 
the other play, the characters of the women 
are drawn better than are those of the men. 
There is a little stage fun got out of a letter, 
a talking paper, sent by savage messengers ; 
but the only good scene is when the bar- 
barian princess, Troyla, bursts into jealous 
rage at seeing her Spanish lover eagerly 
embracing his lost sister. The character 
would seem to be founded on some reminis- 
cence of Cortes’ Dojia Marina, just as echoes 
of La Belle Sauvage, Pocahontas, lingered in 
English literature. ‘‘La Guarda Cuidadosa” 
is more genuinecomedy. The Loa, prefixed, 
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has two very distinct parts—the one in 
praise of evil is a kind of paraphrase of the 
liturgical Feliz culpa; the other, ‘‘ El bayle 
de la Maya,” is a very graceful description 
of a festival of the May Queen. In this 
comedy as in the other the female characters 
outshine the male; but the plot is better 
constructed, and the loyalty is not quite so 
outrageous: in fact, the Prince is made 
rather a fool of. Th» verses to the woods, 
in which she is about to sleep, put into the 
mouth of Florela, the peasant girl, are very 
charming. Sanchez seems to succeed better 
in graceful and poetical parts than in 
stronger themes. We can hardly judge of 
his work by a mere sample; but it was, 
doubtless, by the qualities of grace and 
tenderness that he gained his epithet of the 
divine. 

Prof. Rennert has done his part well. 
His introduction is good, and not spun out. 
Indeed, we think that he might have found 
room in it, considering how short they are, 
for his author’s Romance and Cancion, and 
thus have included all his known works. 
He gives us an exact text, with various 
readings, but with no other notes. Ile 
does not even correct the obvious mistake 
in the list of characters of ‘‘ La Guarda 
Cuidadosa.”’ Fileno is always Sileno in the 
body of the printed piece, though Fileno in 
the MS. The plays are not at all ex- 
ceptionally difficult; the orthography is 
occasionally strange, but otherwise the 
language is more intelligible, less involved 
and affected than is much of Calderon. By 
this scholarly production Prof. Rennert has 
earned the thanks of ail students of the 
Spanish drama, and done honour to the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

WEnNtwortH WEBSTER. 








ADULT EDUCATION IN ENGLAND, 


L’ Education populaire des Adultesen Angleterre. 
Par F. Buisson. (Paris: Hachette.) 


Tue good sense of mankind revolts against 
the unscrupulous praising of one’s own off- 
spring; but no one, not even the very 
newest critic, has pronounced anathema oa 
the vendors of food, patent or other, who 
propound the children of other people as 
proofs of the wholesomeness of their wares. 
If, therefore, any unusually shrewd per- 
son should discover that the name at 
the foot of this notice is the same as 
that which lies humbly at the foot of a 
chapter in M. Buisson’s book, and should 
whisper that decency required the suppres- 
sion of commendatory reflections herein, be 
it said that, after all, the present writer 
merely provided material; and if he permits 
himself to praise, the praise is due, at least 
in this case, to M. Buisson and his French 
coadjutors alone. As for M. Buisson, what- 
ever his pen touches becomes literature; 
and he has even achieved the immortality 
conferred by the student under examination, 
who does not quote M. Buisson without 
noting how “justly” or “ pointedly” or 
“eloquently” his authority enables the 
victim to evade the cruel artifices of the 
examiner. For the editor of this book is 
one of those happy men who write books 
sibi et amicis ; since though the books bearing 
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his name are often official records and in- 
spired officially, they become at once useful 
as well as pleasant to the general reader. 

There are several points of especial 
interest about the present volume. It is 
a proof, in the first place, and a most 
significant proof, of the interconnexion of 
educational organisation and matters more 
obviously bearing on social comfort and 
morality and dignity. I suppose we have 
by this time given up expecting public 
morality to progress part passu with officially 
organised public education. There is cer- 
tainly no obvious reason why (say) the most 
exact knowledge of the Rule of Three should 
prevent a bad boy from stealing pins or 
even greater things; nor any unexception- 
able proof that it does. But larger know- 
ledge carries with it at least larger poten- 
tialities of virtue, and, given the right food 
and means of exercise, provides active occu- 
pation in fields which are both honourable 
and beneficent, which are profitable without 
being anti-social. Now it is precisely this 
right food and means of exercise which it is 
the business of our larger social and intel- 
lectual institutions to provide. If we give 
our populations only such education as can 
be administered and tested officially, we are 
stimulating appetites indeed ; and, organised 
as society is, being rightly suspicious of 
bureaucracy, its official guardians can as 
officials do little else. But, if folk can eat 
and have no meat, if social institutions 
offer no field for the profitable exercise 
of powers which have been artificially 
developed, then the people will justly turn 
upon their awkward providence, the officials 
and law. makers, and rend them. Now, no 
country in the world has so many and such 
active voluntary organisations for social 
amelioration as ourselves. We have indeed, 
in our slow and unmethodical way, been 
working for generations in the cultivation of 
what were to be the antidotes to ‘ over- 
education” when it came. For we are all 
“ over-educated ”’ in a sense, or educated like 
the ill-roasted egg of the sage, all o’ one side. 
Most of us are able to understand and enjoy 
honourably and profitably a good many 
things possessed by others, the fortunate 
few, and some of us cannot be happy with- 
out them. Latterly, however, the establish- 
ment of institutions meant to refine and 
dignify the humblest and most sordid of 
lives, to redress the balance of defective 
education, has received immense impetus in 
England ; and this brings me to what seems 
to be a second reflection of great importance 
on M. Buisson’s book. 

You would think that the great country 
that loves to describe itself as the most 
democratic in Europe would be able to 
show the largest number of institutions 
established for social regeneration ‘‘ by 
the people and for the people.” But it is 
not so. It is true, indeed, that there are 
many sociétés de bienfaisance, and that 
associations reconnues d’utilité publique enjoy 
& special legal status; but we still very 
easily lead the way. My Whitaker con- 
tains a list, six pages long, of great institu- 
tions, mostly charitable and mostly 
national; but the Almanach Hachette, 
which occupies a place of honour by 


list on its index, and I cannot find any in 
the body of a book which contains every- 
thing else that is instructive and amusing. 
One may confess to being a little tired of 
the orators who tell us, with laborious itera- 
tion and ample ignorance, how far behind 
“other nations” we are. It lies in the 
nature of our traditions and institutions 
that our official organisations should indeed 
be less consistent than those of peoples to 
whom bureaucratic methods are less irk- 
some. If it is our weakness, this incom- 
pleteness of the ladders, still the ladders 
are many, and they exist in many places; 
and that is our strength. 

Nothing so immediately strikes the in- 
quiring foreigner who comes to England 
(after, of course, the climate, on which 
d’Artagnan himself was eloquent) as the 
ubiquity of the private benefactor and 
private administrator who accept the charge 
of public interests and institutions without 
fee or special favour. 

Interest in these things induced M. 
Buisson to make particular inquiries into 
the most characteristic of our popular insti- 
tutions for adult education ; and in his book 
he has recorded, from English hands, set 
forth in French dress, accounts of some 
such of our societies, some themselves great 
and notable, a few merely interesting and 
typical. 

Mr. Flower, for instance, discourses on the 
voluntary element in the Evening Continua- 
tion Schools; Mr. Sadler tells the story of 
University Extension; Mr. Scott Lidgett 
deals with the Bermondsey Settlement; Mr. 
Paton with the Home Reading Union; and 
others with organisations like the Free 
Libraries and even the Girls’ Letter Guild. 

The reality of the interest which France 
takes in these matters cannot be doubted. 
The enthusiasm of the congresses held last 
year at Havre and Bordeaux probably fired 
the foreign delegates there present with a 
renewed respect for the useful institutions 
which they themselves represented, as well 
as for the earnes:ness of their French friends 
and their evident determination that France 
should not be behind. And most encourag- 
ing of all the signs was the great part taken 
therein by the representatives of elementary 
education. Frenchmen feel greatly the lack 
of provision for the age between the close 
of school life and the years of military 
training ; and to M. Buisson, as Director of 
Primary Instruction, and to the primary 
teachers the wastefulness of the interval is 
a subject of literally the very first interest 
and anxiety. 


‘* Tout Je monde, en France,” says M. Buisson, 
‘* reconnait la nécessité de compléter l’éducation 
de l'enfant par celle de l’adolescent et de l’adulte. 
Et tout le monde aussi reconnait que c’est 
surtout de l’initiative privée qu’il faut attendre 
cette seconde moitié de l’couvre scolaire, a 
défaut de laquelle la premicre serait gravement 
compromise.”’ 


M. Buisson has laid us under a special 
obligation, and paid us a very handsome 
compliment in publishing this book. If it 
serves for the enlightenment of our friends 
in France, it serves also as a looking-glass 
for ourselves. We all know that there are 
some looking-glasses that render our familiar 





M. Buisson’s mirror is of the kind that the 
guest likes to have in his chamber, for it 
reflects him flatteringly. And since one of 
the first authorities in Europe thinks so well 
of our efforts, and gives so emphatic a God- 
speed, we may well take heart of grace an1, 
returning his good wishes, hope that the 
voluntary societies of France may sur a 
neck-and-neck race with those of England 
in this most honourable service. 

Happily, when we do move, we some- 
times move quickly. Since some of the 
statistics in M. Buisson’s book were com- 
piled, and some of his information recorded 
as the latest available, time and progress 
have made some differences, but not such as 
at all impair the value of the book as a true 
picture of some of the most active forces for 
good at this moment working in England. 

P. A. Barnett. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Master Craftsman. By Sir Walter 
Besant. In 2 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Adam Johnstone's Son. By F. Marion Oraw- 
ford. (Macmillans.) 


Clara Hopgood. By Mark Rutherford. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


On the Verge. By Francis Prevost. (Ward 
Lock & Bowden. ) 


The Man who Disappeared. By Rivington 


Pike. (Bentley.) 

An Escape from the Tower. By Mes. 
Marshall. (Seeley.) 

A Fight with Fate. By Mrs. Alexander 
( White.) 


Chronicles from the Life of an Eminent Fossil, 
By W. Dutton Burrard. (Fisher Unwin ) 


Wirs a great deal of skill in the telling, 
and with much delightful description of 
London as it now is and as it was last 
century, Sir Walter Besant records in Zhe 
Master Craftsman the slow, unexpected, 
but inevitable charging of places of two 
utterly unlike cousins—in other words, the 
triumph of will and nothing over incapacity 
and everything. Each, as is usual in this 
world, had got born into circumstances and 
opportunities that by all the rights of 
character belonged to the other. Each, as 
is most unusual in this world, came at last 
into his own. About half way through the 
story this event is seen approaching, and 
thenceforward one has but to watch the 
slow oncoming of the inevitable; for slow 
it is, and one cannot resist the impression 
that « single substantial volume would have 
sufficed to describe the roundabout of the 
cousins Burnikel. But the story is charm- 
ingly told, with a kind of artless optimism 
that is well-nigh captivating. The only 
thing one can quarrel with is that George 
Burnikel, the cousin who tells the tale, 
contrives to fill the reader with Robert’s 
contemptuous pity for Isabel, rather than 
with his own admiration and love for her. 
The other way about would surely have 
been the better one. 

How to write a score of books and make 
the last as full of interest, as bright, as 
fresh as the first? After reading Mr. 
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Marion Crawford’s Adam Johnstone's Son, 
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one promptly answers: Keep your love for 
human nature. For in this book there is 
the same loving and faithful delineation of 
his people that has distinguished all Mr. 
Marion Crawford’s novels; the same inti- 
mate, delicate, and pleasing style in his 
worded presentment of them. The general 
aspect of human nature Mr. Crawford knows 
as he knows his alphabet: its varieties, 
therefore, he comprehends because they are 
parts of a familiar whole. Seldom has a 
young man been put before the world so 
photographically as his Brook Johnstone, 
—at any rate such a young man, though 
outwardly there is nothing uncommon in 
the type. He is the young Englishman 
who wears a frockcoat in town and tweeds 
in the country; who knows how to behave 
and what to say on most occasions; who 
respects himself and also the women who 
respect themselves ; and who holds the same 
opinions on honour and other things as the 
rest of his class. And just as he is, and 
because he is presented just as he is, he 
makes an excellent hero of a very effective 
story. His fortunes will be followed with 
unflagging interest from his first not very 
enviable appearance on the platform behind 
the hotel at Amalfi, to his last joyful moment 
on the same spot. 


The naming of Clara Hopgood indicates 
its place in point of time, for Clara is an 
elder sister, and forty years ago it wou! 
never have occurred to a writer of fiction 
to make an elder sister his heroine. As 
between Clara and Madge Hopgood he 
would have contrived that all the happenings 
should come to Madge, the younger. The 
history of the two girls would have seemed 
to him pre-eminently jer history. But to- 
day the novolist grasps—what philosophers 
have long taught—that happenings are not 
history. And so, though the events of this 
story only indirectly touch on Clara, her 
biographer sees through appearances and 
recognises that it was she and not Madge 
who lived. Needless to say, the other 
personages in the story. do not by any 
means perceive this; and the reader him- 
self, until he approaches the .end, may 
vaguely wonder whether the title is not a 
misnomer. It is only fair to add that there 
are various events and situations that strike 
one as improbable. The simplicity and 
directness of the style—and now and then 
a certain incisiveness—give the book a quiet 
charm. 


One wonders in regard to Mr. Francis 
Prevost’s book what it is that is ‘‘ on the 
verge ’’—whether it is the various stories 
each and separately, or the book asa whole, 
or Mr. Prevost himself. As there is no 
information on the subject, one must try to 
appraise the stories without reference to 
their general title. Fortunately they are 
like the good wine that needs no bush. 
They are strong, racy, and full of flavour, 
though occasionally the flavour is that of 
foreign spices. There isa certain violence of 
metaphorabout them that is distinctly foreign 
to the rest of Mr. Prevost’s work. This is 
most noticeable in some of the beginnings, 
before the real feeling of the idea has 





mostly very smart fencing—so smart and 
rapid that now and then it is impossible to 
see which interlocutor thrusts and which 
parries ; and one has either to hark back or 
hurry forward to a “he” or a‘‘she,” and 
then count. Colour abounds in the stories. 
In a few vivid touches the scene or the 
person stands unmistakably before you. But 
the theme is unchanging : man loves woman, 
and loves her nearly always in the same 
way. 

The Man who Disappeared is a quasi- 
detective story, telling how a deserted wife 
and her brother, and her former lover, 
in an amateurish but nevertheless deter- 
mined way, set out to track the truant 
husband. The real truth of the man’s dis- 
appearance comes in the end with as much 
shock to the reader as to the seekers; and 
that is much to say of a story of this kind, 
where secrets are only easy to keep from the 
persons most concerned. Regarding the 
manner of the telling there is little to praise. 
The Lancashire dialect is not given with 
much verisimilitude. Such expressions as 
“inference” and ‘‘I do not deny your 
conclusions” come unfamiliarly from the 
mouths of the men and women who are 
represented here; and it is surely un- 
necessary to translate (in brackets) such 
words as ‘desaving” and ‘‘ quare.” Now 
and then a genuine bit of local colour—for 
example, ‘‘ when the mill looses”—shows 
that Mr. Rivington Pike could have made 
the story much more true to life in detail, 
had he taken a little more pains. 


Mrs. Marshall is probably as well fitted 
as anybody to relate the history of Lady 
Nithsdale’s rescue of her husband from the 
Tower in 1716. She has a genuine love of 
her subject and an excellent historical sense. 
First of all, she sets forth a more or less 
elaborate account, embodied in the story of 
several families, of the ordinary tradesman- 
citizen’s life in the London of that day. 
This is rather disappointing until one sees 
the art in it, and art there is. For by this 
means we thoroughly realise both points of 
view—the Jacobite and the Hanoverian—and 
are enabled to sympathise at once with those 
who, for the sake of peace and safety, in- 
cline to George ; and those more loyal and 
romautic spirits who cling to James, in spite 
of his incapacity and want of moral fibre. 
Lady Nithsdale’s heroism is really stirring : 
by contrast, her earl, though so fine a man, 
seems almost weak. And somehow at the 
end, when she has achieved his rescue and 
he declares he should in honour have re- 
mained to die with Derwentwater and the 
others, one feels that Derwentwater, who 
did die, was the greater hero. 


Who fights with Fate in Mrs. Alexander’s 
story is by no means clear. In fact, to the 
reader’s understanding, Fate seems to work 
her skilful fingers to the bone to oblige the 
personages of the tale—fights for them on 
each and every occasion. Possibly Mrs. 
Alexander intends her “ with” to convey 
the sense of an alliance, for surely never 
were people more smiled on by the powers 
that be than her Lynford and Beatrice, 
and the Tyrell family. Mrs, Garston alone 


absorbed him; and he can hardly need to, (the villain of the piece in conjunction with 


be told that it is not ert. The dialogue is} Captain Vincent, who, oddly enough, dis- 





appears without remark) comes off badly in 
only marrying the Marquis of Avonmore ; 
but she thoroughly deserves what she gets 
by behaving and speaking as few women of 
the lower middle-class could so far descend 
as todo. The story, however, is one of the 
good old interesting sort, sprinkled with lords 
and other scheming people, among them 
an innocent young girl, on whom, in the 
good old way, all the interests converge. 
The scene is chiefly laid at an ordinary 
English seaside place, where it justly sur- 
prises one to hear an ordinary jetty refined 
into a jetée. 


In a light and airy but telling fashion 
Mr. W. Dutton Burrard recounts, in 
Chronicles from the Life of an Eminent Fossii, 
how the benevolent impostures and whisky- 
and-water eloquence of that soft-hearted 
old officer, Colonel Gascheck, on several 
occasions defeat the ill-temper and spite of 
Major Grambags, and serve greatly to 
advance the interests of certain promising 
“subs.” A second story in the little 
volume (an “‘ Autonym”’) concerns a Mrs. 
McAndrews, a soldier’s wife, and a very 
bad lot, who is only got rid of after 
she has done a good deal of mischief. 
Meanwhile the story reveals something of 
the dangers that beset a young officer on 
Indian service. The purely English, as 
distinguished from the native versus English, 
position of affairs for men and officers is 
extremely well given. 

GrorGe CorrzRELL. 








SOME FOREIGN NOVELS. 


slack Diamonds, By MaurusJoékai. (Jarrold.) 
Maurus Jokai is one of the great writers of the 
world, worthy of taking rank with Fielding, 
Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray. The opening 
chapter, ‘‘ Underground Darkness,” is some- 
thing quite unique. It bears the stamp of that 
individuality which differentiates Jokai from 
other great writers of fiction. The work is 
interesting from start to finish, and therefore 
the reader has no right to complain; but 
the reviewer may object to the Stock Ex- 
change figuring too largely in the work. We 
naturally desire more imagination and less 
commercial swindling, more humour and less 
realism. But then Maurus Jékai is a Hun- 
garian, and a Hungarian is nothing if not 
practical. Jokai is not only a man of letters, 
but of parts. You have only to look at his 
noble head—and this volume contains an excel- 
lent portrait of him—to see that Jékai is a 
most capable man of affairs, as well as a writer 
of famous novels. Like almost all the great 
writers of fiction, he writes with an object. 
Above all, he is a Hungarian. 

‘* Hungary is passing through a crisis: it may be 
called the battle for intellectual freedom. All 
are striving to place their country on an equal 
intellectual footing with other nations—philo- 
sophers, poets, industrials. If they knew how to 
strive together, they might attain their purpose ; 
but all are divided, each works for himself and by 
himeelf.’’ 

It is not only the Countess Theudelinde that 
listens to the eloquent Abbé : 


‘* What is wanting in this tremendous struggle is 
a centre. Thecountry has no centre. Debreczyn 
is thoroughly Hungarian, but its religious 
exclusiveness has narrowed its sphere of influence. 
Szegedin is well suited, but it is far too democratic. 
Klausenburg is indeed a Hungarian town. But 
it lies beyond the Kiralzhago, and the days of the 
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Bethlens and the Bocskais are over. Pesth would 
be the proper centre ; it has every qualification.” 


Every quality of the generous Hungarian 
people seems reflected in the works of their 
great writer—their love of liberty, their free- 
dom from cant, their enthusiasm, their healthy 
agnosticism. We say healthy, for never are 
Jékai’s pages disfigured by irreverence or 
flippancy. He is a realist, but his realism 
does not blind him to the hopes and aspirations 
of the race. There are occasional slips, such as 
the use of the word “industrials” in the 
passage given above; but taken as a whole Mr. 
Gerard’s translation can be highly commended. 


Siren Voices. By J. P. Jacobsen. Trans- 
lated from tke Danish by Ethel F. L. 
Robertson. (Heinemann.) The first question 
that used to be asked about a novel was: Is it 
interesting ? No wit or fancy or thoughtfual- 
ness availed, if the book did not interest the 
reader. So strong was this tradition of 
English literature, that even one who takes 
such high rank as an original thinker as George 
Eliot strictly conformed to this rule, except 
perhaps in Daniel Deronda. But George Eliot 
possessed a sense of humour, and (judging from 
this book) J. P. Jacobsen did not. The Siren 
Voices are the voices of tradition and the 
memories of childhood. 

‘Will not this make a rather metaphysical 
story,”’ asked Dr. Brandes, ‘‘a little too abstract 
and bony, a little hard in outline?’’ ‘‘ No, not at 
all,” replied the author. ‘The outline will be 
perfectly soft and undefined, veiled and steeped in 
the colour of amorous dreams and amorous 
sorrows, amorous longings and amorous yearnings 
—the metaphysic of it psychological throughout, 
and the psychological part physiological through- 
out ; what do you say to that?”’ 

We wonder, indeed, what theauthorof 7'om Jones 
would have said to jargon of thiskind. From 
the introduction of Mr. Gosse, we turn to the 
book itself. This famous novel is the biography 
of a young man, “a foolish freethinker, who 
cannot manage to get through life without 
every now and then appealing to heaven for 
help.” Niels Lyhne, the hero of Siren Voices, 
“‘ grows, loves, chatters, fails, fights, is dis- 
illusioned and swept away.” The pen of the 
author is steeped in pessimism. There is 
scarcely a cheerful passage or a gleam of 
humour in these 268 pages. Allis the worst 
possible in this worst possible of worlds. We 
are told that Flaubert was a favourite author 
with Jacobsen, and can well believe it. But 
after saying all this, and having cautioned the 
reader to expect neither clear plot, sparkling 
dialogue, humour, nor pathos, it is but bare 
justice to say that, the book is rich in passages 
of exquisite beauty and suggestive thought. 
We are told that Jacobsen is as great a stylist 
in Danish as De Quincey in our own tongue. 
You can scarcely read a page of the book 
without coming across some passage like the 
following : 

**M. Niels Lyhne’s character was a certain para- 
lysing discretion, child of an instinctive aversion 
to daring, and grandchild of a dim consciousness 
that he was lacking in individuality. How he 
envied that self-confident indiscretion which is 
bever at a loss for words that are equivalent to 
actions and are followed by consequences, conse- 
quences to which it does not give « thought until 
they are at its heels! People of this sort seemed 
to him like centaurs, man and horse in one, 
thought and Jeap simultaneous; whereas he was 
divided into rider and horse, the thought being 
one thing, the leap something quite different.” 

A word of hearty commendation is due to Miss 
Robertson for the manner in which she has 
translated ‘‘ Jacobsen’s astonishing style.” Her 
English is nervous and idiomatic throughout. 

Two Queens. With a Preface by F. Max 
Miiller. (Sonnenschein.) It is an extra- 
ordinary coincidence that the same lady should 


have acted as a lady-in-waiting to Caroline 
Matilda, the unfortunate Queen of Denmark, 
and to Marie Antoinette of France; yet Prof. 
Max Miiller informs us that this was so, and 
that this historical novel is based on facts 
recorded in the Memoirs of Baron Simolin. 
This Courland nobleman had rendered import- 
ant services to the two queens, and was in pos- 
session of many curious letters and diaries. 
These descended from the Baron to his son, 
who handed them over to G. Hesekiel, who 
brought out a book in German under the title 
of Zwei Kiniginnen und ein Simolin. The Pro- 
fessor thought so highly of this novel that he 
persuaded a friend to translate it into English. 
We agree with the Professor, and consider the 
story well worth retelling in the English 
tongue. Caroline Matilda, the sister of our 
George III., passed a life almost as miserable 
as that of her great grandmother, the wife of 
George I. She was sacrificed in earliest youth 
as the wife of a royal profligate; for seven 
years she had to put up with every species of 
insult, and, narrowly escaping the scaffold, 
died in exile at the age of twenty-three. The 
lady who stood by the deathbed of this beauti- 
ful martyr lived to console the closing days 
of a martyr even more beautiful and more 
renowned. The book, which consists of only 
161 pages, has been well got up. 


The Closing Door. By Ossip Schubin. 
(Dent.) This is a translation from the popular 
German authoress who writes under the 
pseudonym of Ossip Schubin. It is a tale of 
Austrian high life; and, though there is more 
passion than is found to ruffle the smooth 
surface of Pride and Prejudice, there is much in 
this writer that reminds the reader of the 
immortal Miss Austen. Both are close observers 
of their own sex, and neither has any sympathy 
nor respect for the New Woman. 


** Make haste therefore, 
Sweet love, while is is prime ; 
For none can call 

Again the passed time.” 
These lines from Spenser have been appro- 
priately prefixed to her story by the translator. 
Countess Adeline Rehberg—a beautiful woman 
—is afraid of growing old, poor, and an old 
maid. She has been unfortunate in love, and 
accepts in despair a wealthy but undesirable 
suitor. This is not a very novel idea, but the 
character of the poor countess is so well drawn 
that the book proves attractive reading. Miss 
Gurney has translated the original German 
into nervous and excellent English. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


On Trafalgar Day, October 21, Mr. George 
Allen will publish an illustrated memorial 
volume of the life and death of Nelson, 
by Prof. J. K. Laughton. The work, run- 
ning to about 350 pages, will give concise 
biographical and historical accounts of Nelson’s 
life, times, and companions in arms. It will 
contain over fifty illustrations in photogravure, 
half-tone, and line, including about thirty 
autograph signatures of those intimately asso- 
ciated with Nelson in his career, four plans of 
battles, and a reproduction in colour of his 
last order. An exhaustive bibliography and 
chronological table is appended. 

Tue third volume of English Army Lists and 
Commission Registers, 1661-1714, edited and 
annotated by Mr. Charles Dalton, will be 
ready for publication next December. This 
volume covers the period from February 13, 
1689, to April 23, 1694, and includes all the 
regiments on the English, Scotch, and Irish 
establishments during that time. 


JupGE O’Connor Morris has now finished 








his book on Hannibal, which will be published 


by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons in their series 
of ‘‘ Heroes of the Nations.” 


Messrs. Cuatro & WINDUS have in pre- 
— ® new volume of poems by Mr. Bret 
arte. 


Messrs. LonNGMANS & Co. will publish in a 
few days The Land Question in North Wales, 
by Mr. J. E. Vincent. The book is a brief 
survey of the history, origin, and character of 
the agrarian agitation, and of the nature and 
effects of the proceedings of the Welsh Land 
Commission, which has now almost concluded 
its labours. 


Mr. JouN Murray will publish shortly the 
series of lectures on ‘‘ The Work of the Church 
in London,” which were delivered at St. 
James’s Church, Piccadilly, during this 
summer by the Bishops of Stepney, Marl- 
borough, Southwark, and St. Albans, who 
each treat of their own special region, while 
Bishop Temple contributes a general intro- 
duction. 


Messrs. SWEET & MAXWELL, of Chancery- 
lane—in conjunction with Messrs. William 
Green & Sons, of Edinburgh, the publishers of 
the Encyclopaedia of Scots Law—have arranged 
to issue a N3w Abridgment and Encyclopaedia 
of the Laws of England, under the general 
editorship of Mr. A. Wood Renton. The mode 
of publication is in twelve volumes, of 500 
pages each, to be issued quarterly; and it is 
intended that the first shall appear on January 
1, 1897. Among those who have promised to 
contribute are Sir Frederick Pollock and Sir 
William Anson (of Oxford), Prof. F. W. Mait- 
land (of Cambridge), Prof. J. E. C. Munro (of 
Owens College), Sir Howard Elphinstone (one 
of the conveyancing counsel to the Treasury), 
Master John Macdonell, Mr. J. E. P. Wallis 
(reader in constitutional law to the Council of 
Legal Education), Sir Walter Phillimore, Judge 
Shortt, and the authors of many well-known 
legal text-books. 


Mr, Davip Nott will publish in the autumn 
season J'he Lives of the T'roubadours, for the 
first time translated from the Provengal, by 
Miss Ida Farnell, with specimens or their 
poetry, introductory matter, and notes. It 
will form a volume of about 250 pages. 


Messrs, SKEFFINGTON & Son will publish 
in September a new book by Marie Corelli, 
entitled Zhe Murder of Delicia; also a 
volume of Fifty Years’ Reminiscences by the 
veteran conductor Signor Arditi, illustrated 
with photographs, autograph letters, &c., of 
nearly all the great composers and singers from 
Alboni, Spntagg, Bosio, Viardot, Rossini, &c., 
to Patti, Albani, Tamagno, and Humperdinck. 
The book also contains personal reminiscences 
of Garibaldi, Cavour, and others, 


Mr. ELkiIn MarHews will publish early 
in the autumn a volume of verse by Miss 
Lilian Winser, to be entitled Lays and Legends 
of the Weald of Kent. 


TuE Library Bureau, Bloomsbury-street, will 
publish almost immediately The Theory of Na- 
tional and International Bibliography, with 
special reference to the introduction of system 
in the record of modern literature, by Mr, Frank 
Campbell, of the British Museum. The work 
consists of twelve main chapters on the more 
central questions of bibliography, fifteen 
separate papers on general bibliography, seven 
papers on the bibliography of official documents, 
and seven on miscellaneous subjects. Of these 
papers some have appeared in print before. 
The main purpose of the author is to prove 
the necessity for the recording of the existence 
of national literature by the State, as the foun- 
dation of all subsequent records, and as the 
surest means for ultimately attaining uniformity 
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and continuity of work. In its national aspects 
the work refers more chiefly to the British 
Empire, but leads up to the dominating idea of 
an international system of bibliography. 

Tne family of the late Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe request that any persons having letters 
of Mrs. Stowe will send them to Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 4, Park-street, Boston, 
or to Mr. A. P. Watt, Hastings House, Norfolk- 
street, Strand, for possible use in a contem- 

lated Life of Mrs. Stowe. These letters will 
e carefully returned to their owners after copies 
have been made. 


Dr. STALKER’s Imago Christi is about to be 
published for the use of the blind in Dr. Moon’s 
embossed type. His Life of Christ has recently 
appeared in Hungarian, and 7'he Preacher and 
his Models in Norse. 


A cOMMITTEE has been formed in Paris to 
collect funds for the erection at Nancy of two 
busts in memory of Paul Verlaine and Edmond 
de Goncourt. The president and vice-president 
are M. André Theuriet and M. Raymond 
Poincaré ; and the treasurer and secretary is 
M. Jules Rais, 13, Rue du Montparnasse. 


THe annual report on the Liverpool Public 
Libraries gives a classification of the borrowers 
of books. The total number last year was 
14,652, of whom 3077 are described as book- 
keepers, clerks, agents, &c., and 1089 as 
messengers, office-boys, and apprentices. The 
next largest classes are : students and scholars, 
636; teachers, 400; labourers, 353 ; and bakers, 
butchers, and grocers, 328, Licensed victual- 
lers, brewers, and barmen number only 65. 


Tue annual report of Mr. Edward Scott, 

keeper of the department of MSS, in the 
British Museum, thus describes the two chief 
acquisitions made during the past year : 
** The centenary exhibition in the King’s Library 
in 1894 of works and relics of Edward Gibbon led 
to the purchase, early in 1895, of his will, bills for 
books, and a catalogue of his library written on 
the backs of playivg-cards, all of which are auto- 
graph. These were obtained from M. W. de 
Charriére de Sévery, of Lausanne, a descendant 
of W. de Sévery, Gibbon’s friend and co-executor. 
Subsequently, the trustees also acquired from the 
Earl of Sheffield the whole of the auto- 
greph MSS. of Gibhon which had belonged 
to his grandfather, the first Earl, the his- 
torian’s most intimate friend. They include six 
autobiographical sketches with variations, five 
journals, ten miscellaneous works, and six volumes 
of correspondence, together with correspondence 
of the first Lord Sheffield and others. 

** By a special grant of Parliament, the trustees 
purchased from Viscount Bridport [at the price of 
£3000] the greater portion of his large collection 
of the papers and correspondence of Admiral 
Viscount Nelson, in sixty volumes, comprising 
upwards of six thousand letters, together with 
eight autograph diaries and a quantity of miccel- 
laneous matter.’’ 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 
UnpER the threat of opposition in the House 
of Commons, the Government has abandoned 
the bill for constituting a statutory Commission 


to reform the University of London, which had 
successfully passed the House of Lords. 


Ir has been arranged that Dr. J. P. Postgate, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, shall deliver 
the opening lecture of the next session at 
University College, where he occupies the chair 
of comparative philology. 


THe Theresa Montefiore memorial prize, 
given yearly to a student of Girton College 
who, among other conditions, shall have ob- 
tained a first class in one of the triposes at 
Cambridge, has been conferred on Miss H. L. 
Lorimer, who was placed this year in the first 
class of the classical tripos, Part I. 





As the result of the recent examinations for 
women at Oxford, we notice that all those who 
obtained honours in the several final schools 
seem to be residents; while in the honour school 
of mathematics no less than six out of eight 
come from Holloway College. 

THe American Committee for Lectures on 
the History of Religions, of whick Prof. C. H. 
Toy, of Harvard, is president, have made 
arrangements for two further courses of 
lectures. It will be remembered that Prof. 
T. W. Rhys Davids delivered a course of six 
lectures at several towns in America during the 
winter of 1894-95 on ‘‘ The History and Litera- 
ture of Buddhism”; and these lectures have 
since been published in a handy volume by 
Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. It is now 
announced that Prof. D. G. Brinton, of Penn- 
sylvania, will lecture during the winter of 
1896-97 on “The Religions of Primitive 
Peoples”; and Prof. T. K. Cheyne, of Oxford, 
during the winter of 1897-98 on ‘‘ Religious 
Thought and Life among the Ancient Hebrews.” 


Mr. W. HE. Datpy, demonstrator at Cam- 
bridge, has been appointed to the chair of 
mechanics and applied mathematics at the 
Finsbury Technical College, vacant by the 
resignation of Prof. Perry ; andM r.Stanley 
Dunkerley has been appointed to the demon- 
stratorship of mechanism and applied mechanics 
at Cambridge. 

Dr. CurHBertT E. CULLIs, assistant to Prof. 
Karl Pearson at University College, has been 
appointed lecturer in mathematics at the 
Hartley Institution, Southampton. 


Tue London School of Economics and 
Political Science has awarded the following 
research studentships: the Russell studentship 
of £100 for two years to Mr. F. W. Hirst, of 
Wadham College, Oxford, who was recently 
placed in the first class in the school of Literae 
Humaniores; £50 for two years to Miss E. 
Deverell, of Somerville College, Oxford; £50 
to Mr. J. M. McKillop, of Owens College, 
Manchester; and £25 to Miss Elsie Leonard 
and Miss Lilian Tomm—both of Girton College, 
Cambridge. 

Tue retirement of Prof. Victor Horsley from 
the chair of pathology in University College, 
London, has been made the occasion of present- 
ing him with a testimonial in the form of a 
piece of plate and an album, as a mark of 
appreciation of the way in which he has ad- 
vanced experimental pathology in this country. 
The album contains photographs of about fifty 
of the subscribers to the testimonial, together 
with a record of the work done by them, either 
in conjunction with Prof. Horsley, or in the 
Brown Institution, and in the pathological 
department of University College, during the 
time he directed these laboratories. 


Dr. DonaLp MACALIsTER, of St. John’s, has 
compiled a pamphlet (Cambridge: University 
Press), entitled Advanced Study and Research in 
the University of Cambridge. It is intended 
primarily for the use of graduates of other 
universities, who propose to take advantage of 
the opportunities for advanced study and 
research offered by the new scheme at Cam- 
bridge. This scheme, it will be remembered, 
differs from that at Oxford in so far as it does 
not propose a new degree, but admits research 
students to the ordinary degrees. Dr. Maca- 
lister summarises the regulations for the 
scheme, and briefly explains the facilities offered 
by the university in the way of libraries, 
museums, laboratories, and lectures in the 
several departments. We observe that some 
colleges have already made special arrange- 
ments for advanced students, and that others 
will probably do so ere long. 


THe New York Critic has published some 
statistics of the endowments that have been 


—_ ——— 








received by various educational institutions in 
the United States during recent years. -The 
total amount exceeds fifteen millions sterling, 
the largest individual benefactors having been : 


Mr. Leland Stanford, from £3,000,000 to 
£4,000,000; Mr. Stephen Girard, about 
£3,000,000; Mr. J. D. Rockefeller, about 
£1,500,000 ; Mr. George Peabody, about 


£1,000,000; Mr. Johns Hopkins, Mr. J. C. 
Green, Mr. Anthony J. Drexel, about £600,000 
each ; Mr. Asa Packer and Mr. Charles Pratt, 
about £500,000 each; Mr. Leonard Case, 
£400,000; Mr. Peter Cooper and family, 
£330,000 ; and Mr. Henry W. Sage, £234,000. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
RANDOM READING. 


To find green places by the dusty way, 

To catch a glimpse of hazy, boundless blue 

Inlaid with glittering streaks of starry hue, 

Where, on the far-off billows, sunbeams play ; 

In sombre shade through woodland walks to 
stray, 

Olose woven foliage veiling all the view, 

And spy a dappled brook the branches through — 

These sudden joys enchant a summer day. 

But for the cheerless days when Nature grieves 

And earth is dead, where shall such joy be 
sought ? 

Though winds be wailing round the wintry 
eaves, 

This, to the spirit, with like bliss is fraught— 

Of some untrodden book to part the leaves, 

And, roaming through, seize many a shining 
thought. 

Dora CAvE. 








THE LATE J. DYKES CAMPBELL. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge. A Narrative of the 
Events of his Life. By James Dykes Camp- 
bell. With a Memoir of the Author by 
Leslie Stephen. (Macmillans.) 


To the second edition of the late Mr. Dykes 
Campbell’s Biography of Coleridge Mr. Leslie 
Stephen contributes an introduction of some 
thirty-five pages, in which, while summarising 
the facts of the author's life, he appraises the 
social and literary sides of his character. 
James Dykes Campbell was not a writer by 
profession ; neither was he a man of fortune, 
to whom literature was but the elegant em- 
ployment of his vacant hours. From boy- 
hood to middle age he was constantly immersed 
in the cares and labours of commerce, yet even 
as a child his bent had been towards books, 
and in after life and under all difficulties he 
had indulged, as far as possible, his instinctive 
liking for literary work. At length, having 
secured a competence, he retired from business; 
and, returning in 1881 from the Mauritius— 
where since 1866 he had traded, latterly as 
partner in the leading mercantile firm of the 
island—he settled, after a brief interval, in 
London, and devoted himself thenceforward 
till the end to a life of literary activity. 


‘*That now became,”’ writes Mr. Leslie Stephen, 
“the ruling passion of his life. Till the age of 
forty-five his main occupation had been different. 
Yet, in one way or other, he had already accumu- 
lated a store of knowledge, remarkable for its 
accuracy rather than for its width; and before 
long he had acquired a familiarity with the per- 
sonal history of Euglish authors in the earlier 
part of this century such as is possessed, I should 
judge, by hardly auy living person.’’ 

Mr. Dykes Campbell’s unfailing accuracy and 
indefatigable ardour in research are, of course, 
particularly noted by Mr. Leslie Stephen : 


**He brought into literature something of the 
habits of a man of business. He must have had 
from nature the scholar’s instincts of accuracy and 
minute observation. They were no doubt height- 
ened by his experience of a merchant's office, 
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which taught him how to work systematically; to 
keep accounts, whether of money or of facts, 
clearly ; and to appreciate the bearing of minute 
indications with unfailing common sense.’’ 


His unalloyed kindliness of nature, his perfect 
freedom from uneasy egotism, and his generous 
readiness to share his hard-won information 
with others are also very rightly insisted on. 
Such a man could not lack friends. ‘Camp- 
bell had a real genius for attracting all con- 
genial elements in any society into which he 
was thrown. He formed warm friendships in 
Mauritius, as he had already done in Glasgow 
and in Canada,” and as he subsequently did in 
London and at St. Leonards. *‘He was so 
cordial, so modest, and so free from petty 
jealousies that it was impossible not to welcome 
his kindly advances.” Moreover, his character- 
istic good nature made him the man of all 
others to undertake the biography of Coleridge. 
Too shrewd not to be fully alive to Coleridge’s 
shortcomings, he yet could feel “pity and 
sympathy for the poor human creature whose 
goodness of heart and aspirations for better 
things appeared through all his strange en- 
tanglements.” Whence it is that we find in his 
Life of Coleridge ‘‘ not any blindness to faults 
or feeble display of excessive sentiment, but a 
genuine appreciation of the hero all round.” 
Though our intercourse was by letter only, I 
can yet testify from my own experience to Mr. 
Dykes Campbell’s candour, generosity, and 
kindliness. It chanced that while reading, 
pencil in hand, the Introduction and Notes of 
his recently published edition of Coleridge’s 
Poems, I had detected and set to rights a few 
editorial slips and errors ; and it occurred to me 
to send my maryinalia to the ACADEMY, where 
they appeared, June 3 and 10, 1893, On 
June 5 Mr. Campbell wrote to me as follows : 


“*T thank you most cordially for pointing out my 
blunders in the Acapemy. I knew there must be a 
lot of mistakes in my book, and have been wishing 
that my critics would not content themselves with 
paying me compliments. I kiss the rod, 
and if you see occasion to use it again with such 
reason, I shall kiss it again.’’ 


Later on, at Mr. Campbell’s request, I sent him 
& number of suggestions for the improvement 
of the Introduction, then about to be re- 
published as an independent volume. Acknow- 
ledging these, he writes: 

**My hand itches to pull the string again, for if 
some of the drops make me shrink and tingle, a// 
are refreshing and invigorating. If you can pick 
any more holes in my book, pray do not spare me. 
I only want to get at the truth, and am, I believe, 
destitute of mauvaise honte.’’ 


Eight months after, when thanking me for some 
notes upon the published ‘‘ Life” with which 
I had furnished him, he adds : 


“If you notice any other passages in which im- 
provements might be made, I shall be most grate- 
ful if you will mention them. Don’t mince your 
words, or my gratitude will be the less.” 


His last letter was written to assure me that 
an unfortunate mistake, which a hurriedly 
written note of mine in the ACADEMY of March 
3, 1894, had created to my hurt in the mind of 
an eminent scholar, had been, through his in- 
tervention, satisfactorily cleared away : 


‘**T must no longer delay to assure you,”’ he writes, 
‘* that all is ‘ raspberry jam’ between you and Mr. 
——. He had detected a soupcon of annoyance in 
your note [it certainly did not exist in my mind !], 
just as I hud; and is much pleased that it was an 
entirely false suspicion. These little misunder- 
standings are best cleared away—this one was 
written on a slate, and is now rubbed off and 
vanished for ever.”’ 

Mr. Dykes Campbell had a copy of the 
‘* Life” interleaved, into which I know that he 
had entered certain corrections and improve- 
ments to be effected whenever a second edition 


should be called for. It is probable that illness 
interrupted the revision soon after it was begun ; 
yet it is to be regretted that such emendations 
as he had set down were not incorporated in 
this second edition. So far as I have been able 
to see, it has been reprinted verbatim from the 
first. T. H. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


ON THE COMPULSORY FASTING OF CATTLE. 
Oxford: Aug. 8, 1898. 

When Jonah foretold the overthrow of 
Nineveh the king made proclamation, saying, 
‘*Let neither man nor beast, herd nor flock, 
taste anything: let them not feed, nor drink 
water ” (Jonah iii. 7). 

It would seem, therefore, that the Assyrians, 
in time of great public calamity, compelled 
their cattle to fast. A similar practice prevailed 
ee the Guanches of the Canary Islands, 
who 
“held fasts in time of drought and famine, 
during which not only did men and women abstain 
from eating, but even the flocks were made to 
mourn, being shut up without food’’ (The Scottish 
Review, April 1892, p- 285). 

The ancient Irish had the same practice. I 

have found the following instances in that 
great storehouse of folk-lore—the medieval 
literature of Ireland : 
ISed tra in tredan dligthech dognither fri tidecht 
gennti n6 dunibad n6 angcis for doine né cethra 
no torthi .1, teora laa co n-aidchib cen dig, cen 
biad, do nach anmanna biu itir doine ocus cethra. 

** Now this is the lawful three-days-fast which 
is kept to prevent the coming of pagans, or mor- 
tality or ailment on human beings or cattle or 
fruits, to wit, three days and nights without drink, 
without food, for every living creature, both human 
beings and cattle.”’ 


The above quotation is from the Second 
Vision of Adamnan, Lebar Brecc, p. 259. The 
following is the conclusion of the tale of the 
slaying of Conlaech by his father Cichulainn— 
the Celtic reflex of the story of Sohrab and 
Rustam. The dying Conlaech speaks in the 
presence of the nobles of Ulster : 


**Inchoisc damsa na firu amrai fil isin baile, co 
romcelebra doib.’? Dobeir iarum a di laim im 
braigid cach fir aruair dib, ocus celebraid dia 
athair, ocus ,adbail fochétoir. Rolad tra a gair 
guba ocus a tert ocus alia. Ocus co cend tri trath 
nicon reilgthe laig dia mbuaib la hUltu ina diaid 
(The Yellow Book of Lecan, col. 957). 

** © Point out tou me the famous men that are in 
the stead that I may bid them farewell.’ Then he 
puts his two hands round the neck of each of them 
in turn, and he bids farewell to his father, and 
dies forthwith. So his lamentation was made, and 
his gravemound and his gravestone. And until 
the end of three days after his death the calves 
were not allowed by the Ulaid (to go) to their 
cows.”’ 

Hindering calves from suckling their mothers 
seems to have been the prevalent form of the 
compulsory fasting under notice. Thus, in the 
Cogadh Gaedhel re Gallaibh (*‘ Warfare of the 
Irish with the Scandinavians”), ed. Todd, 
p- 100, an elegy on Mahon, Brian’s brother, 
ends thus : 

** Gin go léigthea lacigh go buaibh 
ag caoinedh Mathgamhna muaidh, 
doferad mor d’ulc ré 14 
don lucht fuil hi bPurt Arda.’’ 

** Although calves were not suffered to go to 

cows, in lamentation for noble Mahon, there was 
inflicted much evil in his day by those who are in 
Port Arda.’’ 
So in a passage in the Annals of Tigernach 
(at 737 A.D. or thereabouts), which has not, I 
think, hitherto been explained. It stands thus 
in Rawlinson B. 488, a fourteenth-century 
vellum in the Bodleian, fo. 13> 1: 





** Gernach mac fogartaig .... a suis sceleratis 


—_—_—_——_ 


sociss dolose uilatus quemuacarum uituléi 7 infimi 
orbis muilieris tediorse fluuerunt,’’ 

that is— 

** Oernach mac Fogartaig. . . a suis sceleratis sociis 
dolose ingulatus est, quem uaccarum uituli et 
infimi orbis (leg. ordinis?) mulieres taedioss 
fleuerunt.’’ 

There is a similar passage in the Annals of 
Ulster, ed. Hennessy, p. 194. The meaning is, 
I submit, that, when this Cernach was mur- 
dered, his clan’s calves and bondswomen were 
made to fast for a considerable time. 

Dr. Todd (op. cit., p. cxxxiv., note 2) appears 
to have thought that this Irish practice was 
suggested by the above-quoted verse of Jonah. 
But he was probably not aware of the existence 
of a similar practice in the Canary Islands; 
and the compulsory fasting here noticed rather 
seems @ result of the tendency to regard 
animals as if they were human beings, which is 
found in every race at a certain stage of its 
culture. 





WHITLEY STOKES. 








‘““RHIANNON” AND ‘“ PENDAKAN” IN TIE 
MABINOGION. 
Traeth Saith, near Cardigan: August 1, 1896. 

As I think I have hit on two identifications 
of Mabinogion names with Irish equivalents, 
I give a short account of them in the hope 
that others may suggest something further of 
a nature to shed light on a very obscure 
question. 

Rhiannon first. This was the name of the 
fairy lady who married Pwyll Prince of Dyved, 
otherwise called Pwyll Pennannwn or Pwyll 
Head of Hades, a name the acquisition of 
which is explained in the Mabinogi called after 
him. Rhiannon and Pwyll had a son Pryderi, 
who, after Pwyli’s death, gave his mother to 
Manawyddan to be his wife, as detailed in the 
Mabinogi of Manawyddan. Now the name 
Rhiannon looks as if made up of ri for an 
older rig (stem in compounds rigo) and annon, 
which should stand for anton; and the whole 
Rig-anton should mean ‘kingly or royal 
Anton,” and contain as a second element the 
same name which is involved in Ptolemy’s 
Tprodvtwvos mworayod éxBodal; another reading 
gives Tpidvrovos, The river meant is identified 
by Mr. Nevill in the AcADEMY for May 26, 
1883, with the Tarant, now called the Arun. 
This was one of the results of Mr. 
Henry Bradley’s eliciting a Trisantona 
from Tacitus’ passage concerniog Ostorius’ 
line of forts from the Severn to the Trent, 
the name of which he shows to be derived 
from 7’risantona (see the ACADEMY, April 28 
1883). The same treatment practically . 
Tacitus’ words and the same eliciting of a 
Trisanton occurs in Miiller’s note apropos of 
the river 7'risanton in his edition of Ptolemy’s 
Geography, which bears date also 1883. Which 
of the two, Bradley or Miiller, was first in the 
matter, is a question that naturally enggests 
itself, though it is of no consequence here. 
Now, if we convert Rhi-annon into Old Irish, it 
should appear as Rig-éton or Rig-étin; but Ido 
not know that it occurs. We have it, however, 
minus the first element in the well-known 
name tdin (later spellings Htaein, Etaoin), 
genitive Htdine and Ltdini. The genitive occurs 
in an Ogam inscription from Fortwilliam, near 
Tralee, now preserved at Trinity College, 
Dublin; and it reads, to the best of my guess- 
ing, Eddoini. The story of this fairy lady 
Etain is told in the tale called ‘‘ The Wooing of 
Etain.” I cannot give it here, but merely say 
that she was married to the King of Erin, and 
afterwards carried away by the fairy chief 
Mider to his fairy mound, where she was dis- 





covered, after much searching, by the _ "8 
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identified with Daran in Pen-daran, the name 
of the druid of the King of Dyved, Pwyll, the 
husband of Rhiannon. It is right to say that he 
is not called a druid in the Mabinogion—in fact, 
nobody is so called in any of the Mabinogion— 
but he behaves exactly like an Irish druid in that 
he gives a name to the king’s son Pryderi in 
the manner usual with the Irish druids, and 
he takes him to foster and to educate just as 
the Irish druids did. In both instances it will 
be noticed that the Irish names are cut down 
to one element—Etain, Dalan—while the Welsh 
ones have other elements prefixed—in Rbhi- 
annon, Pen-daran; and, in this respect, the 
Welsh forms may be supposed to be the more 
original. 
Joun Ruys. 


TWO CHAUCER NOTES. 


I. 
Oxford: July 20, 1896. 

In the AcApEmy of May 2, 1896, Prof. Skeat 
suggests that the author of ‘‘ The Cuckoo and 
the Nightingale,” a poem sometimes assigned 
to Chaucer, is Thomas Clanvowe, whose name 
appears after the ‘‘ Explicit’ in the Cambridge 

8. 

There is an interesting circumstance con- 
nected with this poem which, so far as I know, 
has hitherto escaped notice. In the printed 
editions it is immediately followed by a ballade 
beginning : 

** O lewde booke with thi foole rudnes.”’ 


This appears also in Tanner, 348, though not in 
MS. Bodl. 638, nor yet in MS. Fairfax, 16, 
the former of which has the colophon : 


** Explicit the boke of Oupyde,”’ 
and the latter : 
‘* Explicit liber Cupidinis.”’ 
MS. Arch. Seld. B, 24, is incomplete, the 


latter part of the poem having been torn out, 
and ends : 


** That schall full mekill lessen of thy pyne.”’ 


After this ballade, which must have been an 
epilogue to some poem like ‘‘ The Cuckoo and 
the Nightingale,” there is written in a hand- 
writing very like Stowe’s, if it be not his: 


** Explicit ye Cuckoo & ye Nightingale.” 


The writer of this ‘‘ Explicit” evidently 
thought that the ballade formed an epilogue 
to the poem preceding it. If he is right, we 
have in our possession an interesting clue to 
the authorship of ‘‘The Cuckoo and _ the 
Nightingale.” For the envoy to the ballade 
contains an acrostic giving the name ‘‘ Alison.” 
The verses are : 


Aurore of gladnes and day of lustynes, 

Lucerne anyght with heuenli influence, 

Illumyned rote of beaute and goodnes, 

Suspires which I effund in scilence 

Of grace I biseke alegge be [MS. ben] youre 

writyng, 

Nou of al good, sith ye be best lyving.”’ 

It seems, then, that this ballade, and possibly 
“The Cuckoo and the Nightingale” as well, 
were directed to a person named Alison, who 
was at the time, at least in the author’s estima- 
tion of her, ‘‘ Of al good, the best lyving.” 


II, 


Chaucer’s retractation, which closes the 
Canterbury Tales, has long been looked upon 
with suspicion by scholars. I should like to 
point out an additional reason for concluding 
that it is spurious. In revoking his “‘ transla- 
tions and enditings of worldly vanities,” 
Chaucer is made to include the ‘‘ Legend of 
Good Women,” which is mentioned as the 
** Book of the XXV. Ladies.” At least, this 
is the reading supported by the evidence of the 





MSS. Of the texts printed by the Chaucer 
Society the Ellsmere MS. gives ‘‘ XXV.”; 
the passage is not found in Hengwrt nor in 
Cambridge GG. ; the Cambridge DD. group is 
represented by Add. 5140, which gives ‘‘XXV.”’; 
Selden and Petworth also give “‘XXV.”; 
Lansdowne has “‘ XV.,” but this is a common 
variant from an archetype “‘ XXV.,” arising 
from a hasty scribe’s dropping one of the X.s. 
In fact, Shirley, in copying ‘‘The Maistre of 
the Game’”’ mentioned below, makes this very 
mistake. Harleian 1758 has ‘‘25”’ in Arabic 
numerals, and Harleian 7334 has “29.” This 
latter reading can be explained as having 
arisen from confusing the Arabic numeral 5 
with the Arabic numeral 9, their form being 
very similar in some Middle-English hand- 
writings. However explained, the reading 
seems to be an isolated one; and the fact that 
other MSS. from the same source have ‘*‘ X XV.” 
does not allow us to attach much importance to 
it. The evidence of the MSS., then, points to 
the fact that the writer of the retractation 
describes Chaucer’s ‘‘ Legend of Good Women” 
as the “‘ Book of the XXV. Ladies.” 

In the first place, this is not the title which 
Chaucer himself uses to refer to the ‘‘ Legend 
of Good Women,” which he calls in ‘‘ The Man 
of Law’s Prologue” (B. 61) ‘*The Seintes 
Legende of Cupyde.”’ In the second place, he 
would never have referred to his work as con- 
taining the stories of twenty-five good women. 
It was Chaucer’s intention in writing 
“The Legend” to give the atories of 
nineteen, Alcestis making the even score. In the 
prologue to ‘‘ The Legend” (A. 186, B. 283) 
he speaks of them as the ‘‘ Ladyes nyntene,” 
making the last word rhyme with ‘‘ grene.” 
In fact, however, he only writes of ten; but 
in the prologue to ‘‘The Man of Law’s Tale” 
he tells us the names of the others whose 
stories he intended to give. Lydgate, referring 
to this incomplete state of the work, jokingly 
alleges that the reason for it is to be found in 
the fact that Chaucer could not find nineteen 
good women in history. In the spurious 
‘Court of Love,” also, there is a reference to 
the nineteen good ladies who were the servants 
of Alcestis, ‘‘ninetene” here rhyming with 
‘* quene.”’ 

Chaucer himself, therefore, would not have 
referred to the ‘‘ Legend of Good Women” as 
the ‘‘ Book of X XV. Ladies.” There seems to 
have been a tradition, however, which arose 
after Chaucer’s time, that he had intended to 
treat of twenty-five ‘‘Good Ladies”; and in 
this connexion it is interesting to note that in 
the Prologue to ‘‘The Maistre of the Game,” 
which was written for the Prince of Wales in 
the time of Henry IV., there is a direct refer- 
ence to the “‘ Legend of Good Women,” which 
reads thus (MS, Bodley, 546, fol. 6) : 


‘* For, as Ohaucer seith in his prologue of the 
XXV. goode wommen, by writyng haue men 
mynde of thinges passed,” 


the quotation being from the prologue of the 
‘* Legend,” vv. 25 and 20 (in both redactions). 
The MSS. of ** The Maistre of the Game”—MS. 
Bodl. 546, MS. Digby, 183, MS. Cott. Vesp. B. 
XII. (Bodley MS. James, 11, has not the pro- 
logue), MS. Add. (British Museum), 16165 
(copied by Shirley)—all read ‘‘ XXV.,” except 
MS. Add., 16165, which has ‘ fyftene.” My 
attention was called some time ago to the 
presence of this reference in ‘* The Maistre of 
the Game” by Mr. W. H. Stevenson, and it 
seems to throw some light upon the title of the 
‘‘Legend”’ as given in the retractation. 

These facts seem to furnish additional reason 
for suspecting that the retractation did not 
come from Chaucer’s hand, which, for the 
sake of his literary reputation, no one would 
be sorry to have conclusively and definitely 
proved. 

Mark LIDDELL. 





SCIENCE. 
A CRITICAL TEXT OF THE VENDIDAD, 
The Zand-i Javit-shédi-ddd; or, Pahlavi 
Version of the Avesta Vendidad. Edited 
by Darab Dastur Peshotan Sanjana. 
(Harrassowitz: Leipzig.) 


Tus new edition of two-thirds of the 
Pahlavi Vendidad (Fargards i.-ix. and xix.) 
is specially intended for the use of Pahlavi 
students in the University of Bombay, where 
this portion of the text is prescribed for the 
Parsi B.A. and M.A. examinations. 

The Pahlavi version of the Vendidad, the 
Levitical law of the Parsis, was first edited 
by Spiegel in 1853, and two of the MSS. 
he used, which were written in 1323-4, are 
still the chief autborities for so much of the 
text as they contain; but he had to rely 
upon much more modern MSS. for nearly 
one third of the text. The present editor 
has trusted to Spiegel for the readings of 
the Copenhagen MS. of 1324, and has used 
collations of two copies of that MS. which 
were written three centuries ago; he has 
also consulted a collation of the London MS. 
of 1323, and has constantly referred to a 
MS. in his father’s library, which was 
written in 1788, and is a descendant of that 
London MS. These five MSS. are the best 
authorities for the Vendidad text, when 
judiciously used. The two old MSS. of 
1323-4 were copied from the same original, 
written in 1269; that was transcribed from 
another written in 1205, and that from a 
third whose writer’s name is recorded. 

So far as yet ascertained, all Pahlavi 
Vendidads in India belong to this family 
of MSS.; but whether any such MSS. of 
independent descent exist in Persia appears 
to be still doubtful. Darab certainly states 
(p. xxxv.) that ‘it has now been ascertained 
that the Zoroastrians in Persia possess no 
older copies of the Pahlavi Vendidad,” but 
this is not the whole of the question. We 
should no doubt be glad to have collations 
of older MSS., but if these do not exist we 
still want to know whence their more modern 
MSS. are descended. If they are not of 
Indian descent, they must form an inde- 
pendent family of MSS., branching off 
somewhere from the Iranian ancestors of 
the Indian family; and a collation of any 
such MS. would be valuable. The Parsi 
Punchayat in Bombay might do much to 
settle this question, if they would obtain 
copies of the colophons of several Pahlavi 
Vendidads in Persia which have not been 
copied from Indian MSS., and then submit 
the copies to some competent scholar for 
report. 

The colophons of four old MSS. of 1323-4, 
two Vendidads and two Yasnas, state that 
they were written by the same copyist, 
Mihrbin Kai-Khusro (a Parsi priest who 
had recently come from Persia), as a good 
work done at the expense of a Parsi layman 
of Cambay, named Chahil Sangan, of whom 
no other record than such colophons is known 
to survive. He must have been a wealthy 
man, and his genealogy is given for four or 
five generations back. In two Sanskrit 
colophons both his name and that of his 
father, Sangan, are preceded by an epithet 
which has been read ¢hava, but which Ervad 
Tehmuras proposes to read vyava, as an 
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abbreviation of vyavagata in the sense of 
‘ deceased.” If this be correct, as seems 
very likely, it would imply that Chihil was 
already dead, and that the good work of 
providing these MSS. was done on his behalf 
by means of funds bequeathed by him for 
that purpose. 

The editor of this edition is son of the 
high priest of the Shahanshahi Parsis of 
Bombay, and is well acquainted with Parsi 
tradition as well as with the views of Euro- 
pean scholarship. His collation of the 
MSS. has been carefully made, and the 
various readings given in footnotes will be 
very useful to scholars, as soon as they 
fully understand the relative value of the 
MSS. in various parts of the text. This 
can’ be ascertained from the detailed 
description of the MSS. given in the intro- 
duction, from which it will be seen that 
nearly all of them have lost many of their 
original folios, and the modern folios which 
often replace them are of little critical value. 
Besides his account of the MSS., the editor 
has included in his introduction a short 
summary of the contents of the twenty-one 
Nasks, or sacred books of the Parsis, 
abridged from the Dinkard, with a full 
translation of its analysis of the portion of 
the Vendidad he has edited. And the Pahlavi 
text of the passages he has translated from 
the Dinkard is given at the end of the 
book ; the translations themselves being his 
revisions of some of those contained in 
“‘The Sacred Books of the East,” vol. 
XXxvii. 

If no independent MSS. of the Pahlavi 
Vendidad be hereafter found in Persia, this 
edition may be considered very nearly 
equivalent to a critical edition of the text as 
it stood in the thirteenth century. 

E. W. Wsst. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Tue first edition of Prof. A. H. Keane’s 
Ethnology, which formed the opening volume 
of the ‘‘Cambridge Geographical Series,” is 
already exhausted; and the author is now 
engaged in preparing a second edition for the 
press. 

A RETURN has been presented to Parliament 
showing the number of experiments performed 
on living animals during the year 1895 under 
licences granted under the Act 39 and 40 Vict. 
c. 77. The total number of persons holding 
licences was 213, but of these 65 performed no 
experiments. Tables are given which afford 
evidence: (1) that the licences and certificates 
have been granted and allowed only upon the 
recommendation of persons of high scientific 
standing ; (2) that the licensees are persons who, 
by their traming and education, ure fitted to 
undertake experimental work and to profit by 
it; and (3) that all experimental work has been 
conducted in suitable places. The total number 
of experiments performed in 1895 was 4679. 
Of these there were performed—under licence 
alone, 1333; under certificate A, 2317; under 
certificate A + E, 36; under certificate B, 603; 
under certificate B + EE, 154 ; under certificate 
GC, 227; under certificate F + A, 5; under cer- 
tificate F + B, 4; total, 4679. In experiments 
performed under the licence alone, or under 
certificate C, the animal suffers no pain, because 
complete anaesthesia is maintained from before 
the commencement of the experiment until the 
animal is killed. Experiments performed 
under certificate A (or E or F linked with A) 
are practically always of the nature of hypo- 








dermic injections or inoculations. In experi- 
ments performed under certificate B (or EE or 
F linked with B) the animal is anaesthetised 
during the operation, but is allowed to recover. 
These operations, in order to insure success, are 
necessarily done with as much care as are 
similar operations upon the human subject; 
and, the wounds being dressed antiseptically, 
no pain results during the healing process. 
The large number of inoculation experiments 
under A is, to a great extent, attributable to 
investigations connected with the production 
of diphtheria-antitoxins and analogous bodies. 
More than half of the experiments under B 
have been inoculations made (under anaesthetics 
upon rodents) with the object of diagnosing 
rabies, the public having largely acted upon 
the advice printed upon the back of dog 
licences, which is to the following effect : 


‘Tf a dog suspected of being rabid is killed after 
it has bitten any person or animal, a veterinary 
surgeon should be requested to forward the spinal 
cord to the Brown Institution, Wandsworth-road 
(or some other licensed institution), in order that 
it may be ascertained with certainty whether the 
animal was suffering from rabies.’’ 


THE July number of the Journal of the 
Chemical Society (Gurney & Jackson) contains 
the Helmholtz Memorial Lecture, which was 
delivered last January by Prof. G. F. Fitzgerald, 
of Dublin, illustrated with a fine portrait. We 
quote one of the closing paragraphs : 


** As we then follow out the directions pointed out 
by Helmholtz’s work, we cannot help being im- 
pressed with how far ultimate explanations of 
nature lead us closer and closer to the conclusion 
that these phenomena of our consciousness are all 
explicable as differences of motion. It is the 
motion which is imposed upon us. Is there not, 
then, reason in the suggestion that colour and 
sound—nay, space, time, and substance—are 
functions of our consciousness, produced by it 
under the action of what may be called an external 
stimulus, and that the only part of the phe- 
nomenon which essentially corresponds to that 
stimulus is the always pervading motion? And 
what is the inner aspect of motion? In the only 
place where we can hope to answer this question, 
in cur brains, thought is the internal aspect of 
motion. Is it not reasonable to hold, with the 
great and good Bishop Berkeley, that thought 
underlies all motion. A purely rational machine 
might get on very well through the world without 
believing that other brains than its own had 
underlying thoughts. It is the position of the 
consistent positivist. To him nature is what 
others would call a consistent dream. Such a 
position posits nothing that is not positively felt. 
It is consistent, but inhuman. For humen life we 
require sympatby and affection. For the highest 
life we require the highest ideal of the Universe 
to workin. Oan any higher exist than that, as 
language is a motion expressing to others our 
thoughts, so Nature is a language expressing 
thoughts, if we learn but to read them? May we 
not hope that studies of physiological action, of 
chemical constitution and change, of vortex 
motion, of the laws of matter and ether, may some 
day enable us to discover the motions in our brains 
underlying sound and light, and smell and touch, 
and pain and pleasure, hate and love? And may 
we not hope, then, to be able to form rome dim 
analogies, by which we may divine what under- 
lies the much more complex motions of organic 
nature as a whole, and have a scientific basis for 
investigating what underlies the whole sequence 
of organic evolution ?’’ 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Pror. C. R. LANMAN of Harvard has been 
elected an honorary member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, in recognition of his 
distinguished services as a Sanskritist. 

Mr. Epwarp SreNncER Dopeson (whose 
interest in Basque matters is known to readers 
of the ACADEMY) has just been elected a 





co: nding member of the Royal Academy 
of History at Madrid. 

HERR HANSTEIN, of Bonn, will shortly pub - 
lish the first half of the second part of Dr. F. 
Ernst Wiilfing’s Syntax to the Works of Alfred 
the Great. 


THE July number of the Classical Review 
(David Nutt) contains several articles of in- 
terest, besides the announcement of the dis- 
covery of a new MS. of Catullus, which we 
have already recorded. Dr. A. W. Verrall 
elaborately expounds a novel theory with regard 
to the date of Tyrtaeus. Hitherto the accepted 
view—which Dr. Verrall admits was current 
in Roman times, and which he attributes to 
Rhianus—has been that the poems of Tyrtaeus 
relate to the second Messenian War: that is, 
to the middle of the seventh century B.c. To 
disprove this, Dr. Verrall quotes a long pas- 
sage from the orator Lycurgus (not, however, 
in the original Greek), and maintains that it 
must be interpreted as referring to the third 
Messenian War, in the middle of the fifth 
century. And he further argues that this view 
is alone consistent with the references of Plato 
and Aristotle. Mr. W. Warde Fowler supports 
the statements of the epitomist of Livy (Lib. 
LX.), with regard to the proposed senatorial 
reforms of Caius Gracchus. Mr. F. C. Cony- 
beare—in continuation of former contributions 
—emends the Greek text of Philo’s treatise 
“* De Sacrificantibus” by an appeal to the old 
Armenian version, incidentally confirming many 
of the brilliant conjectures made by Thomas 
Mangey. Mr. G. B. Grundy maintains the 
authority of Livy and Polybius as to the topo- 
graphy of Hannibal’s battles of the Trebbia and 
Lake Trasimene, as against the views pro- 
pounded in a recent book on Roman history. 
Mr. W. W. Waddell, the editor of Plato’s 
** Parmenides,” defends his views about the 
place of that work in the order of the Platonic 
dialogues, in reply to a criticism by Prof. 
Lewis Campbell. Mr. Herbert Richards 
continues his criticism of the text of the 
minor works of Xenophon, dealing on this 
occasion with the ‘‘Symposium.” He also 
reviews Holden’s latest edition of the ‘‘ Oeco- 
nomicus,”’ giving deserved praise to the 
lexicon-index; but he says nothing about the 
Greek type there employed, After having 
read the whole text carefully through, we feel 
justified in saying that some of the letters 
still puzzle our eyes. Mr. E. C. Marchant 
offers a new explanation of certain passages in 
the Sixth Book of Thucydides, which are 
regarded by allthe editors and critics as either 
obscure or corrupt. Mr. A. C. Clark, the 
editor of the ‘‘ Pro Milone,” contributes an 
important article on the Madrid MS. of 
Asconius, which he examined last Easter. As 
is well known, our only authority for the text 
of Asconius’ commentary on certain speeches 
of Cicero is the copies of a MS. which was 
discovered by Poggio at St. Gallen in 1416, 
and has since disappeared. Mr. Clark believes 
that the Madrid is nothing less than the fair 
copy of Poggio’s own rough draft made on that 
occasion, and that its readings are of the 
highest value for restoring the original text. 
Prof. Robinson Ellis reviews two recent works 
on Catullus—the edition by A. Palmer and dis- 
sertations by E. Menozzi—and adds some new 
suggestions of his own, which inspire us with 
the wish that he would some day collect his 
many scattered contributions to the criticism 
of Catullus, since the appearance of his own 
second edition. Mr. R. C. Seaton reviews a 
French work on the mythology of the 
‘* Argonautica’’ as illustrating that of the 
“Aeneid”; and Mr. H. Stuart Jones briefly 
introduces an illustrated catalogue of the 
Jacobsen collection of classical sculpture 
in Denmark, which is probably unrivalled in 
private hands north of the Alps. 
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FINE ART. 
7 WO BOOKS ON GREEK ARCHAEOLOGY, 


**CATALOGUE OF THE GREEK AND Errus- 
CAN VASES IN THE BRITISH MusEuM.”— 
Vol. IIL.: Vuses of the Finest Period. By 
C. H. Smith. Vol. IV.: Vases of the Latest 
Period, By H. B. Walters. (Printed by order 
of the Trustees.) Visitors to the vase-rooms 
of the British Museum will welcome aid so 
full and generous as these two volumes give, 
and tne numerous small drawings and full- 
page plates will be useful to man; who can- 
not examine the vases for themselves. Of 
course, the instalments of the Catalogue before 
us deal only with the highest point and with 
the descending curve of the Greek arts of vase- 
making and vase-painting. The long and in- 
teresting process of ascent must be studied 
elsewhere. Types have been already established 
and facility acquired, and we have here to 
watch not so much the growth of artistic 
power as the use made of it when grown, 
along with the signs of its decline, and even 
those of its degeneration in lands not purely 
Greek. ‘‘ Vases of the finest period’’ belong, 
of course, to an age when foreign influences 
had played their part and been outgrown, and 
when things were necessarily becoming just a 
little bit ‘ set.” Yet how little the national 
imagination, if in reins, had its spirit and 
freedom broken, is shown by many examples 
~—among others, by the clever and unconven- 
tional drawing of Thersites in III. Fig. 196, 
Plate VII. Yet the Thersites, if a caricature, 
is uumistakably a Greek. caricature ; while the 
half humorous design of a negro struggling 
with a crocodile (IV. Fig. 417, Apulian style) 
illustrates something which the Greek genius 
could not quite assimilate. The ‘ vast 
majority”? of the vases of Vol. III. were 
made at Athens; not so with those described 
in Vol. IV., which come from places so far 
apart as Panticapaeum and Cyrenaica, Asia 
Minor and Magna Graecia. Hence the points 
to be noticed and the problems to be solved are 
very different in the two volumes. To us there 
seems to be more freshness and interest in the 
wider ground surveyed in Vol. IV., although 
its period is ‘latest’? instead of ‘‘ finest.” 
But the introductions to both volumes are 
models of clear and serviceable conciseness. 
They deal, as circumstances demand, with the 
shapes of vases (giving diagrams of our more 
or less conventional names for different shapes), 
with improvements in the drawing, with the 
zrowth of the colour system, with the influence 
of the great painters and of the stage upon 
vase-painting, with the subjects treated (either 
illustrating free inventiveness or repeated 
representation with modification), and with 
the inscriptions on vases (artists’ names, 
Liehlingsnamen, and so forth). On the whole, 
the fields traversed are large, yet the facts are 
well controlled and ordered. The two parts 
of the Catalogue are worthy of the great 
institution which sends them forth. 


La Danse (irecque Antique. Par Maurice 
Emmanuel. (Paris: Hachette.) The term 
**dancing ”’ among the Greeks, dpynos, had a 
very wide signification. It covered rhythmical 
ballplay no less than what we should call 
dancing. It included the war-dance and the 
funeral-dance, certain phallic and orgiastic 
rites, the burlesque or comic dances dear to 
Aristophanes, and many really symbolical or 
imitative movements, as the bear-dance in 
honour of Artemis Brauronia. But M. 
Emmanuel practically excludes from his notice 
the religious and military aspects—in fact, 
everything but the theory of the actual move- 
ments. Though he mentions all the kinds of 
dancing, his attention is fixed on the kine- 
matics alone. He has views as to other aspects 
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of the performance, and they peep out in the 
| remark, perhaps too sweeping, that ‘‘ Toujours, 
| partout, le danseur grec imite’”’; but they are 
|not his present business. Nor is he greatly 
concerned with the texts, though he does men- 
|tion them among the sources of our know- 
ledge; but, taking the monuments (painted 
vases or reliefs) as his primary source, he 
endeavours to find out how far such movements 
as they depict answer to the actual movements 
which occur in modern dancing, or which are 
in themselves possible. Like a practical man, 
he calls to his help the Maitre de Ballets a 
V' Opéra and the art of instantaneous photo- 
graphy. By the help of the latter chiefly he is 
enabled to explain many of the movements 
presented on the figured monuments, to show 
to what series they must naturally belong, 
what they presuppose in the way of previous 
motion, and what they point to as the coming 
motion of the dancer. Thus he becomes an 
interpreter of attitude—that is to say, of passing 
attitudes in fairly rapid motion, where neither 
military terrors nor the exact performance of 
ritual duties enter much into the account. Of 
course there are mistakes and conventions of 
drawing to be seen through, and modera 
restorations to be set aside; but that is 
easily done. Even in the Parthenon frieze 
the walking figures are walking on the 
soles of Loth feet at once. On the whole, 
M. Emmanuel does not find the Greek 
style of dancing very graceful; it shows but 
little of a ‘‘ divine art,’ as it used to be callad, 
and orgiastic caperings were speciaily careless 
of edpv@ula, But it bas its points of interest, 
both where it resembles a certain number of 
modern dancing movements and where ancient 
practice departs widely from modern usage. 
The abandonment of the high-heeled shoe at 
the beginning of this century has brought the 
foot back to the same conditions of stability 
which the Greek dancer knew; but modern, or 
at least French, dancing aims at the achieve- 
ment of a rigorous precision quite unknown to 
the Greeks, to whom it was ‘permis de 
gambader au petit bonheur.”” The Greek 
would seldom consent to sacrifice his indepen- 
dence, even in dancing; and he koew nothing 
of that dancing in couples, male and female, in 
which modern society does, or did, delight. 
Man and woman dancing together can express 
nothing by movement, and gesticulation is im - 
possible to them. At least this is what M. 
Emmanuel makes his ancient Greek think; but 
perhaps expression and gesticulation are not so 
impossible at such times as he seems to say. Of 
course, M. Emmanuel divides the movements 
and positions of the dance into those of the 
head, legs, body, and arms. His account of 
positions of the head does not include that 
inverted one by which, in one of Herodotus’ 
best-known stories, Hippoclides danced away 
his marriage. The positions of the arms, he 
says, were not systematised as in modern danc- 
ing. But little is known of such positions in 
England at least. The little design on p. 60, 
taken from the Assos bas-relief, suggests that 
such may have been the movement of the arms 
which Aristotle thought peculiarly unbecoming, 
and, indeed, out of the question, for the Proud 
Man, ¢etyew wapaseloavrs. This kind of study 
of Greek dancing was certainly worth making. 
The worst of it is, that it must needs be rather 
lengthy without leading to very much; but M. 
Emmanuel possesses a clear and pleasant style 
and nas spared no trouble. 





PREHISTORIC TEXTILE ART IN 
NORTH AMERICA. 

| WE have received the thirteenth annual report 
| of the American Bureau of Ethnology, which, 
| though it relates to the year 1891-2, is dated 
. 1896. 














Besides a general report by the director, 
Major J. W. Powell, it contains six papers pre- 
pared by different assistants, which fill alto- 
gether about 450 large pages, and are illustrated 
with numerous plates and figures. 

We must be content to mention the titles 
alone of most of these papers: ‘‘Stone Art,” 
by Mr. Gerard Fowke; “ Aboriginal Remains 
in Verde Valley, Arizona,” and ‘‘Casa Grande 
Ruin,” by Mr. Cosmos Mondeleff; ‘‘ Omaha 
Dwellisgs, Furniture, and Implements,” by 
Mr. J. Owen Dorsey; and ‘Outlines of Zuii 
Creation Myths,” by Mr. F, Hamilton Cushing. 

There is, however, one paper, by Mr. W. H. 
Holmes, on ‘‘ Prehistoric Textile Art,” which is 
worthy of special notice, in continuation of our 
snmmary of the previous year’s report on ‘‘ The 
Mound-builders of Northern America” in the 
ACADEMY of September, 1895. It was there 
pointed out that an exhaustive exploration of 
prehistoric mounds showed that the builders of 
these mounds undoubtedly belonged to t!:e same 
Indian tribes as described by the first European 
visitors. The same conclusion is now corro- 
borated by the evidence of textile fabrics. To 
quote the summary of Major Powell: 


**In the excavation of the mounds, traces of 
textile fabrics were frequently found. Generally, 
the perishable textile materials were so far decom- 
posed that little could be learned of the processes 
of manufacture; but when the fabric was wrapped 
around, or otherwise juxtaposed with, implements 
and ornaments of copper, it was preserved by the 
cupric oxide, and under certain other conditions 
also the fabrics were so well preserved as to permit 
careful examination. Thus, as the excavations 
progressed, a considerable quantity of textile 
fabrics was brought to light and subjected to 
comparative study. Meantime, opportunities for 
the examination of prehistoric fabrics from caverns 
end rock-shelters, in which textile material is 
sometimes preserved through the influence of nitre, 
copperas, and other earthy salts, were utilised ; 
aud as the material from such localities was brought 
to lignt, it was compared with the textiles recovered 
from the mounds. The comparison was then 
extended to the fabrics produced by the historical 
Indians, special attention being given to the fabrics 
found in use among the Indians by the earliest 
explorers. The comparisons indicated similarity 
in all essential respects. As stated by Mr. Holmes, 
* There are among them [the coarse cloths of the 
mound-builders] some finer examples of weaving 
than those obtained from the caves and shelters of 
Tennessee and Kentucky; but there is nothing 
specifically different in material or methods of 
combination, and there is nothing whatever to 
suggest a higher stage of culture than that of the 
historical Indian ’ 

‘* As the researches and comparisons were ex- 
tended, the pottery of the mounds and that found 
in use among the aborigines came under examina- 
tion. Skilled in the recognition of textiles, Mr. 
Holmes soon found that such pottery frequently 
| bears impressions of woven fabrics ; and he devised 
a method of taking casts from the fabric-impressed 
pottery, by which the character of the fabric was 
shown much more clearly than in the negative 
impression. A Jarge number of fabrics from the 
mounds were thus restored; and they were com- 
pared with restorations from the pottery of the 
historical Indisns and of the primitive peoples of 
other countries, as well as with the fabrics them- 
selves. This comparison indicated that the fabrics 
| impressed on the mound pottery, like those found 
intact in the mounds, are essentially similar to the 
fabrics produced by the red men found roaming 
the plains and woodlands of this country, and 
that ‘all tell the same story of a simple, primitive 
culture, hardly advanced beyond the grade 
separating the savage from the barbarvus con- 
dition.’ 











* * * 


‘By pursuing this method of recearch, and 
afier acquainting himself through study and 
actual imitation with manufacture processes, Mr. 
Holmes has been able not only to compare the 
fabrics from the .nounds, caves, sand wigwame, but 
to compare the processes of manutacture ; aud he 
| has thus placed himeelf in a position to spcak with 
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much greater confidence concerning the makers of 
these fabrics than it would be possible to do with 
any amount of material arranged by the ‘ adven- 
tive ’ classification. 
“Tt may be noted that Mr. Holmes is now 
d on elaborate studies of the stone and 
fictile arts of the aborigines, the results of which 
are designed for publication in other reports; and 
that these researches have been conducted in 
the same advanced way—that is, by means of 
*homologic’ comparison — and have yielded 
results in complete accord with those flowing from 
the study of the textiles.” 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Messrs. Henry & Co. will publish early next 
week the third and concluding volume of The 
History of Modern Painting, by Dr. Richard 
Muther. In this volume, which treats mainly 
of painting in this country, a large number of 
illustrations from celebrated pictures have 
been added that do not appear in the German 
edition ; and it is by far the bulkiest of the 
three. The translation is by Mr. Arthur Cecil 
Hillier. Messrs. Macmillan & Co. are the 
publishers of the work in America. 


THE forthcoming number of Architecture will 
contain an illustrated article by Mr. Charies 
G. Harper, on the country of the ‘‘ Ingoldsby 
Legends.” It will describe Tappington Hall 
and many other places identified with the Rev. 
Richard Harris Barham. 


Mr. JoHN WILLIAMS, one of the founders of 
the Guild and School of Handicraft, has been 
appointed to take charge of the artistic crafts 
department at the newly founded Northampton 
Institute in Clerkenwell. 


THERE is now 00 view, in the gallery of the 
Art Union of London, 112, Strand, an exhibi- 
tion of the prizes for the year 1896. It will 
remain open until Thursday next. 


THE annual report of the Department of 
Science and Art of the Committee of Council 
on Education tells the same tale as the report 
of the British Museum. The number of visi- 
tors during last year was 1,040,628 at South 
Kensington and 355,248 at Bethnal Green, 
showing a decrease of more than a quarter of 
a million when compared with the preceding 
year. 


M. Dreutaroy, the explorer of Susa, has 
been appointed to deliver the public discourse 
at the quarterly meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, to be held on October 25. 


WE regret to record the death of Mr. 
William Hamilton Gibson, the American illus- 
trator of country life and natural history. He 
also wrote several volumes on his favourite 
subject. He died on July 16, in the forty-sixth 
year of his age. 


WE quotethe following from the Constanti- 
nople correspondent of the Times : 


“The gift of Babylonian antiquities to the Louvre 
turns out to be less important than was at first 
supposed. ‘The facts are these: M. de Sarzec, a 
French archaeologist, during a long sojourn in 
Irak-Arabi, discovered and collected «a quantity of 
tablets, to the number of some 30,000, bearing 
inscriptions in cuneiform character. The collec- 
tion cost much time and money, and it was the 
French Government which provided M. de Sarzec 
with the funds necessary for his researches. ‘The 
Telics which he found were all sent to the 
Imperial Museum, of which Hamdi Bey is the 
curator. Last month M. Heuzey, curator of the 
Louvre, came to Constantinople, and begged M. 
Oambon to ask the Sultan to give him, for that 
museum, thirty of these tablets. The Sultan 
Rraciously consented, and sent ordersto Hamdi 
Bey, to hand them over to M. Heuzey. But Hamdi 
Bey, who is an enthusiastic archaeologist, strongly 
opposed the surrender of any part of the Baby- 








lonian spoil, and fora full fortnight M. Heuzey 
was unable to obtain delivery of a single tablet. 
The orders were repeated, but Hamdi Bey 
declared he would never be an accomplice in the 
epoliation of the museum of which he had been 
made the guardian. At length, after receiving 
reiterated and imperative commands from his 
Majesty, Hamdi Bey placed eight tablets in the 
hands of M. Heuzey, declaring that if more were 
required of him he would decline to obey, and 
would send in his resignation.’’ 





MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The History of Mendelssohn’s Oratorio “ Elijah.” 
By F. G. Edwards. (Novello.) 


THE jubilee of the production of this popular 
Oratorio offers a fitting opportunity for telling 
the history of its birth and growth. Mr. 
Edwards has had access to much original 
matter, including numerous letters from the 
composer and his correspondents, now pub- 
lished for the first time. 

As soon as Mendelssohn had completed ‘‘ St. 
Paul,” he began to think about another Bible 
story to set to music. This was in 1836, and 
already ‘‘ Elijah” had attracted his attention ; 


yet it was not until ten years later that the | }, 


passing thought was matured and transformed 
into act. At the beginning of 1838 a curious 
parcel, ‘“‘ which cost me nearly ten shillings for 
postage,” was forwarded to the composer at 
Leipzig, sent from a Mr. Charles Greville living 
at Bath. It contained an English ‘‘ text” for 
an oratorio of ‘‘ Elijah” written by a clergy- 
man named J. Barry. This was ultimately 
published in 1869, with a dedication to the 
Duchess of Kent. Mendelssohn, apparently, 
made no use of it, but he urged his friend 
Klingemann to hurry up with his “text.” 
After a time, however, Klingemann let 
the matter drop, and Mendelssohn sought the 
aid of another friend, the Rev. Julius Schu- 
bring. In a letter to the latter, the com- 
poser, in reply to some sketch put before him, 
says that he ‘‘ would fain see the dramatic 
element more prominent”; he was, indeed, in 
favour of ‘‘sudden interruptions.” Mendels- 
sohn would have worked on fairly new lines, 
but Schubring, unfortunately, used all his 
influence to ‘‘ keep down the dramatic.” 
Wagner was right: for an oratorio, as much as 
for an opera, the poet and the musician should 
be one and the same person. Had Mendels- 
sohn constructed his own libretto — and he 
was thoroughly familiar with the Bible— 
‘* Elijah ” would have been more organic, and 
consequently much more impressive. The fol- 
lowing sentence, in a letter to Schubring, 
shows that the composer viewed his task in the 
proper light: ‘‘ The contemplative and 
pathetic element, which you desire, ought to be 
entirely conveyed to our understanding by the 
words and the mood of the acting personages.” 
The English version of the German text was 
the subject of an elaborate correspondence 
between the composer and William Bartho- 
lomew. Mendelssohn was anxious to keep as 
closely as possible to the English Bible, and his 
letters show how carefully he studied every 
word. 

One of the most instructive chapters in the 
volume deals with the revision of the oratorio 
after its production at Birmingham in 1846, 
Mendelssohn wrote to his English publisher, 
«IT think I told you before, that I was subject 
to this dreadful disease of altering as long as I 
did not feel my conscience quite at rest.” It is 
now usual to publish works before they are pro- 
duced, and composers are consequently little 
inclined to pay heed to any promptings of 
conscience, although, as with “‘ Elijah,” a 
first performance must often reveal weak points. 





Mendelssohn’s alterations were extensive: 
some numbers were entirely re-written ; there 
were also additions and suppressions. In his 
earnest desire to do his best, and in his inde- 
fatigable industry, he reminds us of his great 
predecessor, Beethoven. 

The simple, concise manner in which Mr. 
Edwards has told the story of “Elijah” 
deserves high praise. He does not disguise his 
admiration for the oratorio, but makes no 
attempt to paint the lily. 

Sir George Grove contributes a brief intro- 
duction. He notes the fashion in some 
quarters “to speak of him [Mendelssohn] 
slightingly, nay, injuriously,” but adds, ‘* This 
will pass.” Such a fashion is certainly foolish ; 
and yet it is but the natural reaction against 
the fulsome praise which has been bestowed by 
some writers on the composer of ‘‘ Elijah.” 

Berlioz, in a letter written to Liszt from 
London in 1855, actually complains of 
Wagner for certain slighting remarks respect- 
ing Mendelssohn, and adds : 


**Quand un maitre est un maitre, et quand ce 
maitre a toujours et partout honoré et respecté 
l’art, il faut )’honorer et le respecter aussi, quelle 
que soit la divergence existant entre la ligne que 
nous suivons et celle qu’il a suivie.’’ 


Berlioz, by the way, ought to have remembered 
is own wise words when, some years later, 
he spoke and wrote depreciatingly of Wagner 
J. 8. SHEDLOCK,. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


THE next volume of the ‘ Book-lover’s 
Library” will be A History of the Literature 
of Music from the Earliest Times to the Present 
Day, by Mr. James E. Matthew. It will treat, 
among other subjects, of the literature of the 
opera and sacred music, also of musical instru- 
ments, and will contain a full bibliography. 


WE quote the following from the annual 
report of Dr. R. Garnett, keeper of the depart- 
ment of printed books in the British Museum : 


** The accessions to the collection of music, though 
not very numerous, have comprised some works of 
great rarity, among which may be mentioned 
copies of the ‘Nuove Musiche’ of Caccini, pub- 
lished at Florence in 1614 (a different work trom 
the ‘ Nuove Musiche’ of 1601); ‘ Arie a una voce,’ 
by Stefano Landi (Rome, 1620), bound in velium 
stamped with the arms of Pope Paul V. ; ‘ Varii 
Capricci e Oanzonette ’ (1641), and ‘ Canzoni Spiri- 
tuali’ (1640), by Pietro Paolo Sabbatini ; ‘ Intavo- 
latura de li Madrigali di Verdelotto,’ an arrange- 
ment by Adrian Willaert for a single voice, with 
lute accompaniment, of a selection of Verdelot's 
Madrigals, published at Venice in 1540; the only 
complete copy known of the 2nd Book of Madrigals 
of Paolo Isvardi (Venice, 1577), the 4th Book of 
Madrigals of M. A. Ingegneri (Venice, 1580); the 
4th Book of Madrigals of Tiburtio Massaino 
(Venice, 1594) ; Contratenor and Bass parts of the 
8th. 9th, 11th, and 15th Books of Chansons, printed 
by Pierre Attaignant, at Paris, between 1540 and 
1544; and a fine copy of the original folio edition 
of Heinrich Schii'z’s Psalms (Dresden, 1661).’’ 
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In Twelve Volumes of 500 pp. each, to be published Quarterly, at 20s. net each. 








U* LIKE all existing Abridgments, Commentaries, and Dictionaries of the Law which are the work of a single author, this work will be written 

by specialists in their respective branches. Articles, however short, which will appear in its pages will be prepared only by those who can 
write upon the subject with abundant information and authority ; and for the more important articles no expense or trouble has been spared in the 
endeavour to secure the services of the most eminent English Lawyers. The Publishers have the best reason to expect an important contribution from 
the Right Hon. Sir Epwarp Fry, sometime « Lord Justice of the Court of Appeal, Author of ‘‘ Fry on Specific Performance.’’ ‘The following gentle- 
men also, among many others, have promised contributions :~ 










Sir Wiiu1aM Anson, Bart , D.C.L. M. Murr Mackenzie, Esq. | W. F. Wessrer, Esq. 
Sir Howarp W. Exrurnsrone, Bart. E. A. Wurrznurec, Esq. I’. Stroup, Esq. 
Sir Watrer J. F. Pumurmore, Bart., D C.L. | Tuomas Beven, Esq. J. E. P. Wants, Esq. 

















Sir Frepsrick Pottock, Bart., LL.D. A. Braxton Hicks, Esq. W. W. Mackenzie, Esq. 

His Honour Judge Suorrr. Hl. W. Cuaruis, Esq. T. M. Srevens, Esq., B.C.L., M.A. 
His Honour Judge Smyty, Q.C. W. W. Orn, Esq. G. H. Knorr, Esq., M.A. 

I’. O. Crump, Esq., Q.C. Frank Evans, Esq. D. M. Kerty, Esq. 

J. i. Oswanp, Esq., QC, F. W. Marriann, Esq. Pavun Srricktanp, Esq. 

W. O. Buake Onaers, Esq , Q.C., LL.D. J. E. C. Munro, Esq. J. Kt. Fisuer, Esq., B.A. 

Lewis Epmunps, Esq., Q.C., D.Se. S. H. Day, Eeq. James Wetr, Esq., M.A. 

Aurrep H. Rusao, Esq., Q.C. T. Snow, Esq. A. W. Donatp, Esq., M.A., LL.B. 
Joun Macvoneti, Esq., LL.D. Ei. Manson, Esq. G. B. M. Coorg, Esq., B.A. 

Joun Rose, Esq. | C. Monraeve Lusn, Esq. J. Axtuur Price, Esq., B.A. 

T. Raveten, Esq. E. C. Foi, Esq. G. G. Puitimore, Esq., B.C.L., M.A. 
J. Savin Varzey, Esq Tuomas Barciay, Exq , LL.B. M. J. Farretry, Esq , LL.D. 

G. N. Marcy, Esq. W. F. Crates, Esq. W. Diany Tavenam, Esq. 





The various subjects wiil be treated with such fulness that the work will extend to Twelve Volumes of 500 pp. each. A very slight study of the 
most elaborate modern text-books will reveal within how moderate a compass the legal problems with which they deal could be stated for the purposes 
of such a scheme as the present. Except where absolutely necessary for a statement of the law as it exists, the authors of this work will omit all 
reference to what is antiquarian, and will incorporate no quotations from Statute or Law Report which are of easy consultation, and to which the 
fullest reference will in every case be given. As the Publishers are particularly desirous of meeting what Solicitors and Practitioners everywhere have 
long desired, they will not be content with a compilation of short treatises on the more imposing branches of the Law, but will endeavour to give 
everything that is of everyday use and of practical importance. 








In addition to the alphabetical arrangement of subjects, there will be given at the close of the work a full and exhaustive Index of Cross 
References, which will be at once an invaluable aid in consultation and a means by which supervening changes in the Law, as laid down in the earlier 
volumes, will to a great «extent be completely and accurately indicated. 







The First Volume will appear in January, 1897, and the Set of Twelve Volumes will be completed in three years at the rate of a Volume a 
quarter—an arrangement which will spread the cost over a considerable period, and enable a copy of this great work to be procured at a price only 
slightly exceeding that of a magazine subscription. 







For the editorial supervision the Publishers have secured the services of Mr. A. Woop Renton, M.A., LL.B., Barrister at-Law, sometime 
Editor of the Law Journal, Member of the Mercantile Law Committee of the Society of Comparative Legislation. e 
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